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The Nannerl Notebook 


BY 
DOMINIQUE-RENE DE LERMA 


In 1759 Leopold Mozart presented his daughter, Marie Anne, with a notebook 
in which he had compiled vaious pieces for the piano. From this book the 
eight-year-old sister of Wolfgang began her studies in music, and soon after 
Wolfgang himself was running through the pieces under his father’s guiding eye. 
Later, when the boy began to create his own essays in composition, additions 
were made on the remaining blank pages. The book was certainly taken by the 
family on the grand tour, evidenced by the fact that the original versions of 
the Parisian piano and violin sonatas are among these works later added 
to the notebook. 

In later years the book was given by Nannerl to her nephew, Franz Xaver 
Wolfgang Mozart (1791-1844), who passed it on to his friend, Baroness 
Josephine di Cavalcabd, and later it became the property of the Grand Duchess 

_ Helene Pawlowna, who gave it to the Mozarteum in 1864. 

; The first edition of the notebook appeared in 1956, published by Hermann 
Rinn in Munich (to whom appreciation must be expressed for the kind per- 

' mission to reproduce the following examples), with commentary by Erich 
Valentin. This edition includes only those works entered by Leopold for 
Nannerl’s study, omitting the early works of Wolfgang which it had originally 
possessed, although they are available under separate cover. The autograph 
itself, in a ragged and worn condition, now lacks those early works of the youthful 
Mozart, which were torn out, probably by Nannerl herself as gifts for her 
friends. Thus several of the original copies of these first works have been lost, 
and are known only from their inclusion in the Nissen biography of 1828. 

Our commentary here will be concerned with those entries of Leopold 
which the notebook first possessed—pieces which Leopold, always careful and 
systematic, arranged in a progressive order. The organization of these works 
is so obviously the product of some deliberation and thought that one cannot 

- accept the supposition given by Abert that some contributions may have been 

' made by a house visitor. 

4 These forty-one pieces gradually introduce such technical features as 
ornamentation, wide skips and more complex rhythms. But for the menuet 
no. 20, all pieces are limited to the range of the clavichord, that is, from the C 
just below the bass clef to the C two ledger lines over the treble. Within this 
range all diatonic tones are employed, plus all G, A, C, D, and F sharps from 

the bottom of the bass clef to the A above the treble. The flats, however, are 

,. used much more conservatively; the only ones employed are B, E, and A, the 

_ latter being employed in only two pieces. 

The composers of only three pieces are known, and they were identified in 
the autograph by Leopold himself. They are: Georg Christian Wagenseil 

(1715-77), who had been court composer in Vienna since 1739; Johan Joachim 
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Agrell (1701-65), a conservative Swedish clavier composer; and Johann 
Christian Fischer (1733-1800), oboist and composer who had been active in the 
court of Frederick the Great and in London. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix claim 
that Leopold wrote some of the pieces himself (a conjecture with which Valentin 
agrees), and that others were by Germans popular at that time, mentioning the 
above three, but giving one to believe through this off-hand remark that the 
remaining composers are not hidden in such obscurity as the case actually is. 
The speculation by Abert, mentioned above, regarding the possibility of works 
by friends of the family, is not treated further by him. 

Let us examine a few basic stylistic features of the pieces. Every work is 
in binary form, the menuets of the earlier half of the collection being sym- 
metrical. Several of the works achieve a ternary design through the use of 
da capo. Out of forty-one cases, thirty-two make a definite modulation to the: 
dominant before the first repeat marks, and the others generally modulate in a 
similar manner or change mode. Quite often in the second section appears a 
sequence pattern involving the supertonic (preceded by its dominant) and the 
tonic dominant. 


This pattern is by no means alien to the music of the time (it appears six times 


in the 1762 notebook, as well as several times in the earliest works of Mozart), 
but the stereotyped nature of this technique and of the binary construction 
aids us in reaching the conclusion below. One other device found in three 
consecutive pieces (nos. 15-17) is the progression from the dominant in the start 
of the second section into the dominant seventh by the same melodic pattern. 


Nes 


It is not easy to assume that these works were gathered together from vari- 
ous sources, such as was true with the notebook Leopold made for Wolfgang 
in 1762. Where would he have found works in print of such great simplicity 
as the early entries? It seems doubtful that these menuets would have been 
published because of their supreme lack of complication, and, in truth, of 
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significant musical interest (independent of their relation to the young com- 
poser). One might also doubt that Leopold would have troubled himself with 
copying these works from a manuscript, since original creation would have been 
of somewhat greater interest and the technical elements therein could be better 
calculated for the progressive elements. 

What reason is there to doubt that Leopold created all of the first dozen or 
so pieces, and perhaps some, if not most, of the remainder? It is understand- 
able that he was too busy in 1762 with tours, visits and social arrangements to 
make a large contribution to the second notebook, but then its purpose was to 
provide Wolfgang with more advanced training in music and composition, thus 
accounting for the greater diversity of styles, forms and harmonies found there. 

The contents of the book are four menuets (so labelled by Leopold) plus 
seventeen others, untitled. Four of these menuets have trios with the custo- 
mary da capo. The remainder includes two marches, nine allegro movements, 
two scherzi, one piece marked allegro moderato, two marked andante, one 
presto, one polonaise, and one theme with twelve variations. 

The opening menuet is reproduced by Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, but without 
mention of source. It is ascribed without hesitation to Leopold, and, as such, 
it is contrasted with Wolfgang’s menuet K.2. Their conclusion is that the son 
surpassed the father in the matter of “inner unity’, an observation that cannot 
be denied. However this is much more obvious, if we will accept the early 
menuets of the notebooks as Leopold’s, by a comparison of no. 10 with K.1, 
for the two works are in their incipit extraordinarily similar. We might 
thereby assume the first obvious melodic and formal influence of a known 
specific source on the young boy. 


Ex. 3 


In this same menuet, the tenth piece of the notebook, we find one measure 
which is used again two pieces later, again suggesting a single composer. 


Ex. 4 


a 
‘ 
- 
‘= 
tive. BEG. 
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The twentieth menuet demands considerably more technical facility and, 
in general, is strikingly unlike those works around it. For one thing, it is this 
menuet which rises above the clavichord range by a major second, and for 
another, the left hand figurations (especially in the trio) suggest a musical 
thinking alien to the notebook thus far. 


Ex. 5 
No. 20 trie 


Soon after this the various works lose the terse cast into which the earlier 
works were poured. The last half of the notebook includes longer pieces in a 
rudimentary sonata-allegro form, although the distinction between the two 
themes is not clearly obvious (due to the figuration-type melody that makes up 
the second theme). 

The only moments of comparatively daring harmonies appear in the allegro 
no. 24, and in the final work (‘‘del Sgr. Agrell”’). In 1760, just before Agrell 
died, John Walsh, jr. of London published Sei Sonate per il Cembalo Solo 
accompagnate di alcune Ariette, Polonest e Menuetti. The same work was also 
published by Haffner of Nuremburg. It is from this set of sonatas we have 
been able to identify the quotation in Nannerl’s notebook; Leopold has used 
the third movement of the fourth sonata without alteration: 


= 


The allegro, no. 26, includes a passage in which both hands are occupied 
within an octave range, surely regarded as a novelty by the children, which 
prepares the way for the hand crossings found in nos. 28 and 32. 

The major work, in size, not quality (for most of the pieces, unlike the later 
notebook, are of rather equal value) is the Arietta con Variatione, no. 35. The 
variations on the naive arietta often retain the original bass below harmonic 
figurations—figurations which occasionally find themselves in the left hand. 
All of the variations are in A, both major and minor, and the eighth variation 
contains simple chromatic appoggiature which bestow the piece with a slight 
charm not unlike that which we might find later in the piano music of Mozart. 

Ex. 7 


No. 35 


= 


— 
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If it is true that many of the works here are from Leopold’s pen, the allegro, 
no. 38, has the flavour of a composer of somewhat earlier days, for this piece 
is certainly the oldest of the collection. 


The book closes with a presto by Fischer and the allegro, mentioned above, 
by Agrell. Thus were the contents when the book was given to Nannerl. As 
has been pointed out, those pages left blank by Leopold were soon filled in by 
Wolfgang with his earliest works, starting in the early months of 1761, by which 
time the five-year-old boy had surely learned all of the contents of the book, 
not just those so indicated in the autograph by Leopold. The first four of 
these pre-Kéchel works, recently found by H. J. Laufer of London, have been 
printed in a companion volume by Hermann Rinn, With commentary by 
Edward J. Dent and Valentin. (My study of these little compositions, ‘“The 
Question of Mozart’s First Work,” is scheduled for publication in a forthcoming 
issue of the Australian music journal, Canon.) After these early pieces come 
those clavier works of the youthful composer written in Salzburg, and soon 
Mozart has left his native town in the company of his family for his third trip, 
the all-influential visit to Schobert’s Paris, and to the London of Johann 
Christian Bach. 


No.8 
-= 


The Brentano Family in its relations with Beethoven 
BY 
DONALD W. MacARDLE 


A PROBLEM facing the student of the life of any great man is to see that man 
in the round: not merely as an abstraction of talents and accomplishments, 
but as a person who was really alive, with emotions and weaknesses and 
relaxations and foibles. In forming that picture, it is necessary to know him 
in his contacts with his lesser fellows, and in turn those associates must be 
considered as individuals rather than as a series of faceless “bit players” with 
no existence save as they are in the presence of the star. 

For the student of the life of Beethoven, that problem is a difficult one. 
More than 4,000 names of persons! appear in Beethoven literature. Granted 
that probably at least 75 per cent. of those named were unimportant to or 
even unknown to Beethoven, there remain many hundreds who were living 
men and women to him and must be so to us if we are to see Beethoven in 
three dimensions. 

To bring these supporting characters, bit players and supers to life involves 
a major project of biographical research ~ «in and without the field of 
specialized Beethoven literature. Backgrow «i information about each person 
as an individual in his own right must be sought out wherever it can be found. 
Beyond that, an effort must be made to secure continuity in our understanding 
of that person’s relationship to Beethoven. For this latter requiren at, 
biographies of the composer are no more than source material: if a cer | .. 
individual was in contact with Beethoven in 1810, only by the chance of 
memory does one recall his relationship at a gontact in 1800 or 1820, yet for the 
individual and to a lesser extent for Beethoven that relationship was part of a 
continuing web, not merely three isolated meetings in a vacuum. 

The difficulties of the researcher are compounded by the fact that no compre- 
hensive Life of Beethoven has been written for forty years, which means that 
the vast amount of Beethoven scholarship that has come to print since World 
War I lies buried in unindexed journals and newspapers. This new material 
must be sought out and used to correct or amplify the findings of earlier writers. 
Even with material in book form, the problem of locating pertinent data is not 
certainly solved: some of the most valuable of recent books in the field of 
Beethoveniana are without index (e.g. the three volumes of Konversationshefte 
edited by Schiinemann), and the two most important English-language works 
on Beethoven are marred by incomplete indexing as well as by careless editing. 
Conflicting or inadequately supported statements of fact or opinion must be 
weighed and resolved: a reference in an undated letter which would mean one 


1 From Aander-Heyden (TD I, 284) to Zwerger (SchKH I 275). A list of abbreviations used 
is given at the end of this article. 
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thing if written in 1807 might mean something completely different if written 
in 1810. 

As an interim draft of an attempt to bring into sharper focus a few associates 
who were close to Beethoven, the following studies of the members of a family 


which was important to him are presented. 


BRENTANO, Peter Anton (1735-97). Merchant and banker in Frankfurt; 
father of Franz, Clemens, and Elisabeth Brentano. 

Peter Anton Brentano, son of Don Domenico Martino Brentano-Tremezzi 
(1686-1755) and Donna Maria Elisabetta Brentano-Riati (1700-36), was born 
in Tremezzo in northern Lombardy. He moved to Frankfurt at some time 
prior to 1765, and with two brothers carried on the family importing and 
trading business until 1771. In that year he opened his own business in this 
line, and prospered greatly; he was made Privy Councillor to the Elector of 
Trier and Honorary Citizen of Frankfurt. He married three times, and upon 
his death in Frankfurt on gth March, 1797, was survived by thirteen of his 
twenty children (Brentano: Schattenzug der Ahnen der Dichtergeschwister 
Clemens und Bettina Brentano, 1940). 

. There is no reason to believe that Beethoven had any contact with Peter 
Anton Brentano. However, two of his children and a daughter-in-law, and 
to a lesser extent at least one other child and a granddaughter, played significant 
parts in Beethoven’s life story, so that Peter Anton was important to Beethoven 
as a patriarch if not as a person. 

BRENTANO, Franz Dominic Maria Josef von (1765-1844). Merchant, 
senator, art-lover. 

Franz, second of the six children of Peter Anton Brentano and his first 
' wife Paula Maria Walburga Brentano-Guosso (1744-70), was born in Frankfurt 
on 17th November, 1765. He became the head of the family importing, 
trading, and banking business upon the death of his father in 1797. On 23rd 
July, 1798, he married Antonia Josepha, daughter of Hofrat Melchior von 
Birkenstock of Vienna. 

During the last illness of Birkenstock (KHV, p. 351) or shortly after his 
death on 30th October, 1809 (BusZ III 171), the couple moved to Vienna 
with their four children (the fifth and last child was born in March, 1813, only 
after the family’s return to Frankfurt). They remained in Vienna for several 
years: as late as August, 1812, he was described in a list of visitors to Franzen- 
bad as ‘‘Herr Franz Brentano, Banquier aus Wien”’ (TD III 325N). Beethoven 
was at Franzenbad in August, 1812, perhaps travelling in company with the 
Brentanos (BForsch 3 [1925] 46). Upon his return to Frankfurt, Brentano 
maintained the Birkenstock art collection at his Frankfurt home, making it 
one of the most important private collections in Europe (BusZ III 177). 

In the Brentano house (formerly the Birkenstock house) in Vienna, “where 
music was cultivated, Beethoven came and went in friendly fashion. . 
More effective, evidently, was the help which Brentano extended to him, who, 
when he came into financial straits and needed a loan, always found an open 
purse” (TK II 179). Schindler II 46 cites an entry in one of Beethoven’s 
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memorandum books which indicates that in 1814 or before he had received a 
loan of 2300 florins from the Brentanos. An undated letter to Frau Antonie 
in Kal 416 (assigned by Kalischer to “[1814?]"’ and by KFr II 222 perhaps to 
1817) speaks of the receipt of a remittance (amount not stated), and Kal 473 
(assigned by KFr to the first half of November, 1815) also refers to financial 
matters. 

Kal 498 gives a facetious letter of introduction of Neberich, the wine dealer, 
to Franz Brentano, dated 4th March, 1816. Beethoven’s memorandum book 
for the years 1812-18 refers to letters te Brentano which are now lost: early 
1816, 22nd April, 1816, 26th April, 1816, 29th April, 1816, with a song, 21st 
May, 1817, 6th December, 1817, 27th December, 1817 (BusZ III 184). 

In a letter of 29th September, 1816, to Frau Antonie (Kal 524) Beethoven 
mentions that Franz has become a senator and “one of the heads or one of 
the supports of the ancient city of Frankfurt’. The letter also says, “Franz 
is politely asked to be of assistance to Herr Simrock in case he has any pay- 
ments to make to me here, and to advise him as to the least expensive way to 
make remittances to me here”, probably having in mind the sale to Simrock 
on the previous day of opus 102 (see MM 195). Beethoven's letter to Peter 
Joseph Simrock of 15th February, 1817 (MM 212) was probably sent under 
cover of a general and friendly letter of the same date to Brentano (Kal 627; 
see also MM, p. 208). 

In the letters which Beethoven wrote during 1820 to Simrock regarding the 
sale of opus 107 (MM 289, 290, 293, 297 and 299, though not MM 284 or Kal 
804) and during 1820-23 regarding the projected sale of opus 123 (MM 302, 305, 
315, 333 and 352), he consistently refers to Brentano as acting as his inter- 
mediary for the forwarding of manuscripts or the receipt of payments (see also 
SchKH II 32, 33, 79, 80, 91). From some of these letters it is clear that letters 
written during 1820 by Beethoven to Brentano have been lost: the only known 
letter to Brentano from 1820 is Kal 815 of 28th November, 1820, with which 
MM 305 to Simrock was undoubtedly sent. 

According to TK III 41, the contact which the painter Stieler established 
with Beethoven, resulting in the well-known portrait of the composer holding 
a copy of the Missa Solemnis, probably came about through a letter of intro- 
duction given to Stieler by Brentano. In mid-March, 1820, while the portrait 
was in process, Stieler asked Beethoven if he had let the Brentanos know 
(SchKH I 333), and later said that he would ultimately send the portrait to 
them (SchKH II 37), though this was never done. 

During 1821 Beethoven persuaded Brentano ‘“‘to advance him money on 
the amount for which he sold the Missa Solemnis to Simrock in Bonn, though 
he did not give him the Mass for publication in the end” (TK III 39; see also 
TK III 45-46). Kal 827 of r2th November, 1821, refers to the delay in getting 
the Missa ready for the publisher, and says, “I often think of nothing else but 
how to repay the advances you kindly made’, and Kal 829 of 20th December, 
1821, to Brentano says that when the Missa is sold, ‘“‘the honorarium will in 
any case be assigned directly to you, so that you can at once free me from my 
indebtedness to you”. With Beethoven’s letter of rgth May, 1822, to Brentano 
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(Kal 835) there was apparently a postscript (MM 327) transmitting a letter to 
Simrock (now lost) for forwarding. Simrock’s acknowledgement to Brentano 
of the Beethoven letter is given in KS II 234. MM 332 of 13th September, 
1822, enclosed a letter to Simrock (MM 333) increasing the price asked for the 
Missa Solemnis; the letter to Brentano continues to apologize for Beethoven’s 
delay in repaying the debt which he owed him. 

In Kal 896 to Schindler Beethoven says: ‘‘Try to find a kind-hearted man 
who will make me a loan on a bank share, so that I may not try too much the 
magnanimity of my only friends, the v. B’s”. This may have been the 
comment that Schindler had in mind when he said (II 46) that in a letter to 
him Beethoven had referred to the Brentano family as ‘‘his best friends in the 
world’. If the desired loan on a bank share is the transaction referred to in 
SchKH I 325, Kal 896 would date from late January, 1823. 

Kal 880 of roth March, 1823, speaks of a payment of 300 florins CM which 
Beethoven had made against his debt, and enclosed a letter to Simrock (MM 
352) which says that Beethoven has another mass which he will send very 
shortly through Brentano. This “other mass” was of course entirely in 
Beethoven's imagination. That this 300 florins did not pay off the indebted- 
ness in full is indicated by Kal roz8 of 16th August, 1824, to Dr. Bach in 
which Beethoven says that ‘“‘the first 600 florins’ presumably to come from 
Schott for the Missa Solemnis ‘‘are to be given to two of the noblest of man- 
kind who, when I was well-nigh helpless, generously came to my assistance 
with this sum and without interest’. The reference can hardly be other than 
to Franz and Antonie von Brentano. 

In the summer of 1823 (probably 2nd July, not 2nd August) Beethoven 
asked whether Brentano could help in forwarding a packet of music to London 
(Kal 951; see also SchKH III 393). From Kal 963 it might be assumed that 
the packet would be the ninth Symphony, but actually this score was ready 
only the following April (see MM 388 and MM, p. 447). 

There is no record of contact between Beethoven and Brentano during the 
last few years of the composer’s lifetime. Brentano died in Frankfurt on 28th 
June, 1844, in his seventy-ninth year. 

BRENTANO, Antonia Josepha von (mée von Birkenstock) (1780-1869). 
Wife of Franz von Brentano and admired friend of Beethoven. 

Antonia, daughter of Johann Melchior von Birkenstock and his wife, the 
sister of Joseph Edler von Sonnenfels, was born in Vienna on 28th May, 1780 
(KHV, p. 351). She received her schooling in an Ursuline convent in Pressburg 
(BusZ III 167), and married Franz Brentano of Frankfurt on 23rd July, 1798. 
At the time of her father’s death in October, 1809, she returned to Vienna with 
her husband and her four children (her fifth and last child was born in March, 
1813), remaining at the family residence for about three years and then return- 
ing to Frankfurt, her home for the rest of her life. 

According to one writer, “she was the most highly regarded lady in all 
Frankfurt, distinguished alike for her beauty and for her virtue and sincere 
piety. The greatest men of the day were in and out of her house with admira- 
tion and love. Goethe and Sailer dedicated the collected editions of their 
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works to her” (T. B. Diel, Clemens Brentano [1888], quoted in BusZ III 176). 
Her correspondence with Goethe was published in 1896 (BStud I 88). 

Schindler (II 45) refers to her as “one of the oldest friends that our master 
ever had, whom he came to know on his arrival in Vienna in the house of her 
father, von Birkenstock, and who went to Frankfurt upon her marriage in 
1798 (TK II 180). This separation did not allow the mutual feeling of friend- 
ship and regard to weaken”. ‘Madame Antonie Brentano was frequently 
ill for weeks at a time during her sojourn in Vienna, so that she had to remain 
in her room inaccessible to all visitors. At such times Beethoven used to come 
regularly, seat himself at a piano in her anteroom without a word, and impro- 
vise. After he had finished ‘telling her everything and bringing comfort’ (in 
her own words), he would go as he had come, without taking notice of another 
person”’ (TK II 179).? 

Her brother-in-law Clemens, the poet, had the greatest admiration for her; 
a rapturous inscription in a presentation copy of his drama Der Griindung 
Prags is quoted in BusZ III 167. 

Four letters to her from Beethoven are known, each being in fact as much 
to her husband as to herself. Three of these are discussed in the section dealing 
with Franz von Brentano: Kal 473 of the first half of November, 1815, in which 
Beethoven asks her help in selling a valuable pipe-bowl for Brother Karl; 
Kal 524 of 29th September, 1816; and Kal 416, undated but perhaps from 1817. 
In Kal 576 of 6th February, 1816, Beethoven commends Charles Neate to her, 
and sends a portrait of himself. According to BHdb I 21g, the portrait which 
was sent was the engraving by Héfel from Letronne’s pencil drawing, published 
by Artaria in 1814. It bore the inscription, ““Hochachtungsvoll der Frau Von 
Brentano gebohren Edle Von Birkenstock von ihrem Sie verehrenden Freunde 
Beethoven”’ ; a facsimile of this memento appears in Brentano, Schattenzug der 
Ahnen der Dichtergeschwister Clemens und Bettina Brentano (1940) facing p. 100. 

KatH 94, 95, and 96 are inscribed copies of opus 83, the piano arrangement 
of opus 85, and WoO 148 respectively. Since the first two of these were 
published in October, 1811, it is possible but not probable that they are the 
“‘musical works sent some time ago”’ referred to in Kal 627, written on 15th 
February, 1817, to Franz von Brentano; the copy of WoO 148 might have been 
sent with this letter, since it appeared as a supplement to the issue of the 
Wiener Modenzeitung of the same date as the letter. 

Presumably as a result of a letter (now lost) from Beethoven, Antonie wrote 
on 22nd February, 1819, to Johann Michael Sailer, telling of Nephew Karl's 
difficulties and asking that Sailer write direct to Beethoven regarding a place 
for Nephew Karl at the school in Landshut which he operated (BAufs IT 254). 
Her signature to this letter, “Jhre ergebene Winkler Hausfrau’’, refers to the 
Brentano estate at Winkel-am-Rhein, about 12 miles above Wiesbaden. 
Antonie may have made Sailer’s acquaintance in 1808-10 when Friedrich Carl 


* Dr. Ludwig Misch points out that in a letter from Felix Mendelssohn given in Kerst I 239, 
an almost identical phrase is attributed to Dorothea Ertmann in connection with Beethoven's 
though it does not appear in 
Kerst I 237) 
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von Savigny, husband of her sister-in-law Kunigunde, was a professor at 
Landshut. A statement in Beethoven’s memorandum of 18th February, 1820, 
to the Court of Appeals (MM, p. 313) indicates that Sailer extended an offer 
to Beethoven to take Nephew Karl into his school (see also TK III 4). 

From Beethoven's note of the spring of 1822 to Schindler (MM 328) it 
would seem that he planned to dedicate opp. 110 and 111 to Frau Brentano. 
His letter of rst May (not March), 1822, to A. M. (not Maurice) Schlesinger 
(Kal 834) says that he has decided to dedicate opus 110 “to someone whose 
name I will send you by the next post”. On 2nd July, 7822, Schlesinger wreve 
that the dedication had not been received (BusV, p. 94), and the Sonata was 
published that month without dedication. Beethoven's letter of 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1823, to M. Schlesinger (Kal 873) named Frau von Brentano as dedicatee 
of the Sonata in C minor, opus 111, but the Sonata had already been published 
(KHV, p. 319) with dedication to the Archduke Rudolph as Beethoven had 
requested the previous August (see KHV, p. 321). The edition of the Sonata 
published in London by Clementi about the same time as the original (Paris) 
edition (KHV, p. 320; see also MR 14 [1953] 27) bears the dedication “to 
Madame Antonia de Brentano”. 

In early March, 1823, Beethoven made a note in a Conversation Book: 
“The Variations to be dedicated to Herr von Brentano” (SchKH III 102). 
When the Diabelli Variations, opus 120, were published in June, 1823, however, 
the dedication was to Frau Antonia (KHV, p. 349). The copy of opus 120 
which Beethoven sent to Ries for publication in London bore the notation, 
“Dedicated to the wife of my dear friend Ries’’ (SBSK-Mh 55; KHV, p. 349; 
WR, p. 123; WRK, p. 145); in his letter of 16th July, 1823 (Kal 930), Beethoven 
says, “I could not write out the dedication to your wife myself, as I do not know 
her name”. In his letter of 5th September, 1823, to Ries (Kal 961) Beethoven 
says that ‘‘the dedication to [Antonie von] Brentano was to be for Germany 
only’, but since no English publication took place, Frau Antonie retains the 
sole honour of this dedication. 

She died in Frankfurt on 12th May, 1869, in her eighty-ninth year. 

BRENTANO, Maximiliane Euphrosyne Kunigunde von (1802-61). Daughter 
of Franz and Antonia von Brentano. 

Maximiliane (““Maxe’’), second of the five children of Franz and Antonie 
von Brentano, was born in Frankfurt on 8th November (not February), 1802. 
Beethoven came to know her when her family was in Vienna from 1809 to 1812. 
During this time she was a piano pupil of Wilhelm Karl Rust (Grove VII 338). 
On 30th December, 1824, she married Friedrich Karl Landolin Freiherr von 
Blittersdorf (not Plittersdorf) (1792-1861), who became Privy Councillor and 
Minister of State in Baden. She died in Brunnen, Switzerland, on 1st Septem- 
ber, 1861 (KHV, p. 313). 

The autograph of the one-movement Trio in Bp, WoO 39 (KatH 76), bears 
the inscription: “Vienna, 26th June, 1812. For my little friend Maxe Brentano, 
as an encouragement to her piano playing. | v Bthvn’’ (MM 112; see also 
TK II 221). 

A question by Oliva in a Conversation Book of February, 1820, “Have you 
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made your peace with Mme (or Mile) Brentano” (SchKH I 248), with note by 

the editor that the reference is to Maxe, may have referred to some slight 

disagreement between Beethoven and Maxe or (perhaps more probable) to a 
“peace” after an episode of mutual teasing or the like.* 

In a letter of 7th March, 1821, to A. M. Schlesinger (Kal 821) Beethoven 
requested that his forthcoming sonata (in E major, opus 109) be dedicated to 
“Fraulein Maximiliana Brentano”. The Sonata appeared in November, 1821, 
with this dedication (KHV, p. 312), and on 6th December, Beethoven wrote a 
letter to Maxe (Kal 828) which shows that the great tone-poet could approach 
greatness in words: 

“A dedication! !—not one like the many that are given lightly. It is the spirit that 
unites noble and better men on this globe, and that no time can destroy. This it is that 
now speaks to you, and that shows you to me as you were in the years of your childhood, 
and in the same way your beloved parents: your wonderful brilliant mother and your 
father so truly good and noble in spirit, always mindful of the welfare of his children. 

“And so, for the moment I am in the Landstrasse, and see you before me, and when 
I think of the excellent characteristics of your parents I cannot for a moment doubt 
that you have been and will each day be inspired to emulate such noble persons. 

“The memory of a noble family can never pass from me. May you sometimes bear 
me in your thoughts. 

“An affectionate farewell to you: may Heaven bless you and yours forever. 

“‘Affectionately and always your friend, 
“Beethoven” 


In a letter of two weeks later to Franz von Brentano (Kal 829) Beethoven 
said, “‘Please accept this [dedication] as a sign of my continued devotion to 
you and your whole family”. 

KHV, p. 296, points out that for some reason not known, the second 
English edition of opus 106, published by Cramer, Addison & Beale probably 
not before 1830, bore a dedication to Maxe. 

BRENTANO, Sophie Maria Theresia (1776-1800). Sister of Clemens and 
Bettina Brentano, half-sister of Franz von Brentano. 

Sophie, second of the twelve children of Peter Anton Brentano and his 
second wife Maximiliane von La Roche (1756-93), was born in Ehrenbreitstein 
on 15th August, 1776. ‘Older than Bettina, very beautiful notwithstanding 
the loss of an eye, and, like all the members of that remarkable family, very 
highly talented and accomplished, she made a long visit to Vienna as Count 
Heberstein’s fiancée, their marriage being prevented by her untimely death. 
‘She brought about the marriage of her brother Franz with Antonia von Birken- 
stock’, says Jahn” (TK II 179). If, as seems probable, Beethoven was an 
habitué of the Birkenstock salon before 1800, he doubtless knew her. She died 
in Osmannstadt on 19th September, 1800, in her twenty-fifth year. 

BRENTANO, Clemens (1778-1842). Poet; brother of Bettina Brentano and 
half-brother of Franz von Brentano. 

Clemens, third of the twelve children of Peter Anton Brentano and his 
second wife Maximiliane von La Roche (1756-93), was born in Ehrenbreitstein 


* Dr. Hans Halm is to be thanked for these suggested explanations of Oliva's cryptic remark. 
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on gth September, 1778. From his school days, by family tradition, he pre- 
pared for a career in the family business. The death of his father in 1797 set 
him free for studies at Halle, Jena (1798), and Gottingen, where he met Achim 
von Arnim in 1801 (MGG). He had the musical talent and training of an 
amateur: he sang with a pleasing voice, played the guitar, and composed 
(BusZ IV 217). On 28th October, 1803, he married Sophie Mereau (née 
Schubart), whose poem Feuerfarb had been set by Beethoven in 1792, though 
it was published (as opus 52, no. 2) only in June, 1805. Years later, in 
December, 1819 (SchKH I 165), Beethoven noted the name of “Sophie 
Brentano’’ among women poets. 

Kalischer (BusZ IV 220) believes that Brentano made Beethoven's acquain- 
tance during his first visit to Vienna in 1804, and conjectures that Brentano’s 
poem Symphonie (BusZ IV 222) may have resulted from his hearing of one of 
the early performances of the Erotica at Prince Lobkowitz’ palace. His wife 
Sophie died on 31st October, 1806; Brockhaus refers to Brentano’s few years 
with her as the most fruitful of his life. On 21st August, 1807, he married 
Magdalene Margarete Auguste Busmann (1791-1832), niece of the Frankfurt 
banker Bethmann, but this marriage ended in divorce after two years (BusZ 
IV 223). 

During the years 1806-08 Brentano and his brother-in-law-to-be Arnim 
compiled the collection of folk-songs Des Knaben Wunderhorn by which their 
names remain alive (see MMR 83 [1953] 228). After his divorce he lived for 
a time in Landshut and Berlin, and from August, 1810, until the beginning of 
1813 with his brother Christian at the family estate in Bukowan (Bohemia). 
He then spent several months in Prague, was in Vienna from July, 1813, to 
July or August, 1814, and finally went to Berlin. In the summers of 1811 
and 1812 Brentano and Beethoven were at Teplitz at the same time (BHdb I 
61; TK II 222). 

In January, 1811, Brentano sent a poem of some 400 lines on the death of 
the much-beloved Queen Luise of Prussia (d. r9th July, 1810) to his sister-in- 
law Antonie for her to transmit to Beethoven (BusZ IV 224). This she did, 
and Beethoven made a few sketches for a cantata, but nothing resulted. In 
the (certainly authentic) letter of roth February, 1811, to Bettina (Kal 228), 
Beethoven says, ‘As regards the cantata, the matter is not of sufficient impor- 
tance for us here; it is different, however, in Berlin’. According to MGG, the 
verses were set later in 1811 by Reichardt. 

For a few months at the beginning of 1814, while he was in Vienna, Brentano 
wrote reviews of Burgtheater performances for Bernard’s Dramaturgische 
Beobachter. On 7th January, after the brilliantly successful concerts of 8th 
and 12th December, 1813, and 2nd January, 1814, several poems by Brentano 
were published under the title Nachkidnge Beethovenscher Musik. These 
appear in Brentano’s manuscripts as Vier Lieder von Beethoven an sich selbst, 
and are given in BusZ IV 237, together with a letter of transmittal from Bren- 
tano to Beethoven. Orel (WrBB, p. 153) says, ‘“These are the only poems in 
praise of Beethoven published in a Vienna newspaper by a poet of significance 
during Beethoven's lifetime”’. 
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Brentano wrote an enthusiastic review of the first Berlin performance of 
Fidelio in the Spener’sche Zeitung of 16th October, 1815. ‘“Were I the leading 
singer and had been given no part in so glorious a work, I should join the chorus” 
(M & L 27 (1946) 248).* 

Although born a Catholic, he had not been active in his religion. In 1817 
his attitude abruptly changed: he became an ardent churchgoer and an 
adherent of the Jesuits and the Ultramontanists. From 1818 to 1824 he lived 
in a monastery in Diilmen (Westphalia), though in April, 1819, Bernard 
remarked in a Conversation Book (SchKH I 44) that Brentano was in Berlin. 
After leaving Diilmen he was actively engaged in Catholic propaganda in the 
Rhineland, Switzerland and Alsace until 1833, when he established himself in 
Munich. The illness of his brother Christian brought him to Aschaffenburg, 
where he died on 28th July, 1842, in his sixty-fourth year. 

MGG refers to him as “one of the purest and most imaginative lyricists of 
his period”. His Collected Writings, extending over the years 1800-15, 
appeared in nine volumes in 1852-55. ‘“They are marked by fantastic imagery 
and abrupt, bizarre modes of expression” (Brit). 

BRENTANO, Kunigunde Maria Ludovica Catherina (1780-1863). Sister of 
Clemens and Bettina Brentano. 

Kunigunde, fourth of the twelve children of Peter Anton Brentano and his 
second wife Maximiliane von La Roche, was born at Ehrenbreitstein on 8th 
July, 1780. On 17th April, 1804 (or 1803) she married Friedrich Carl von 
Savigny (1779-1861), who became eminent as jurist and statesman. Bettina 
lived at Marburg with Kunigunde and her husband for several years im- 
mediately after Kunigunde’s marriage and before Savigny went to Landshut as 
professor of law in 1808; the two sisters were together at Teplitz in July, 1812. 
Kunigunde died in Berlin on 17th May, 1863, in her eighty-third year. 

There can be little doubt that Beethoven met Kunigunde at Teplitz, and 
possibly on other occasions. 

BRENTANO, Katharina Elisabeth Ludovika Magdalena (“Bettina’’) (1785- 
1859). Writer, friend of Goethe and Beethoven, wife of Achim von Arnim. 

Bettina, seventh of the twelve children of Peter Anton Brentano and his 
second wife Maximiliane von La Roche, was born at Frankfurt on 4th April, 
1785. She was educated at a convent school at Fritzlar; after the death 
of her father in March, 1797, she lived for a time with her maternal grand- 
mother Sophie La Roche, the novelist, and from 1804 to 1806 with her sister 
Kunigunde and her husband Friedrich Carl von Savigny at Marburg. 

From 1807 to 1811 she was a very close friend of Goethe, thirty-six years 
her senior; her Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kind (1835) is probably basically 
authentic, though treated with the greatest poetic licence (Brit II 630). ‘In 
its mingling of truth and fiction, one of the most delightful products of the 
Romantic mind, but the episode was of less importance for Goethe's life than 
Bettina would have us believe” (Brit XII 186). 

She was a member of the Berlin Singakademie from 1810 to 1812 (BusZ I 


*In London in 1851 this suggestion was taken literally: the Chorus of Prisoners included 
singers of international reputation (B als Freund, p. 140). 
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70), and in 1843 had a collection of seven songs published by B & H (see 
Euphorion [1920] 251). In what is known as the second (undated) letter from 
Bettina to Goethe about her meeting with Beethoven (see below) she says, 
‘Beethoven had many favorable comments [on two songs which she composed], 
saying that if I had dedicated myse!* to this art I might well have had high 
hopes of achievement.” 

Bettina met Beethoven in May, 1810 (probably towards the end of the 
month), while she was visiting her half-brother Franz and his wife Antonie at 
the former Birkenstock house in Vienna. At that time Beethoven's spirits 
were at a low ebb. Marriage plans, perhaps with Therese Malfatti, had come 
to naught; his work with the Archduke Rudolph was becoming more and more 
a burden. “It was fortunate that Elisabeth Brentano came just at the crisis 
with beauty, grace and genius to turn his thoughts into other channels” 
(TK II 194). 

Our knowledge of Bettina’s first meeting with Beethoven and her associa- 
tion with him during the following weeks comes from four sources: 

(1) Letter of 28th May, 1810, from Bettina to Goethe, letter of 6th June, 

1810, from Goethe to Bettina, letter without date (presumably June, 
1810) from Bettina to Goethe (Dem Beethoven hab’ ich . . .), first 
published in Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kind (1835). These 
letters are given complete in Leitzmann, nearly complete in TD III 
and Kerst, and in partial translation in TK II, Sonneck, and Ham- 
burger. 

Letter without date (presumably written in 1832-34) from Bettina 
to Prince Hermann Piickler-Muskau (Beethoven: ich hatte ihn . . .), 
first published by Assing in Piickler-Muskaus Briefwechsel und Tage- 
biicher (1873-76). This letter is given complete in Leitzmann, incom- 
plete in TD III and Kerst, in complete translation in Sonneck, and in 
partial translation in TK II and Hamburger. 

Bettina’s account of her first meeting with Beethoven, given in TD, 
Kerst and TK. TD and TK II 186 state that this account was com- 
piled from Bettina’s letters to Goethe and Piickler-Muskau (items 1 
and 2 above) and notes of her conversations with Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer in 1849-50 and 1854-55 (TK II 181). 

Letter of oth July, 1810, from Bettina to Anton (or Alois) Bihler of 
Landshut, first published in Die Gartenlaube (1870) 314, republished 
with commentary in Deutsche Revue 43, (1918) 109, given complete in 
Leitzmann and Kerst and in complete translation in Sonneck.® 
According to Leitzmann (Deutsche Revue), Bettina had met Bihler in 
Landshut, where he was studying under her brother-in-law Savigny. 

It will be noted that only source (4) represents a contemporary document 
of reasonably certain authenticity: the letters making up source (I) were 
published by Bettina herself only in 1835, supposedly from autographs never 


* In Sonneck, p. 77, line 14, for “fifty-three” read “‘thirty-five”’. 
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made available for examination by impartial scholars ; source (2) was admittedly 
written many years after the meeting; and source (3) is based on sources (1) 
and (2) plus the recollections of an aged and highly imaginative woman. 

Unger (Z{M 103 [1936] 1069) presents convincing evidence that the three 
letters comprising source (1) are wholly products of Bettina’s imagination, 
created twenty-five years after the event. Actually, her first (and presumably 
her only) ‘etter to Goethe about her meeting with Beethoven was written two 
months after the meeting, during the period 6th-28th July, 1810; it opens with 
the words, “It was in March or April that I last wrote you from Landshut. .. ”’. 
Upon comparison of the extant portion of this authentic letter of 28th July 
that deals with Beethoven with the corresponding portion of the “‘letter of 
28th May, 1810” (about one-eighth of the whole), the familiar “‘letter’’, as 
Unger points out, appears to be a radically edited version of what Goethe 
actually received. 

Unger believes that the letter to Bihler (source (4)) is undoubtedly genuine, 
and that it probably gives an accurate account of Bettina’s meeting with 
Beethoven, though certain statements (. . . “His clothing is torn . . . [he] 
can hardly see ...”) are surely exaggerations. The passage, “Here we 
waited a good half-hour, for he was shaving at the moment’’, indicates that 
Bettina’s visit was made in the company of a companion (very likely her 
sister-in-law Antonie, one of Beethoven's most valued friends) and that upon 
her arrival he was not “seated at the piano” in a flight of creation, as stated 
in the spurious letter of 28th May. 

Unger considers that in the spurious letter of 28th May, which for more 
than a hundred years (see Schindler [1840] 80) has been accepted as valid 
source material, fancy is so extensively mixed with fact that we can look only 
to the letter to Bihler for a close approximation of what actually happened. 

Beethoven biographies and published collections of Beethoven letters 
contain three letters designated as from Beethoven to Bettina: 11th August, 
1810 (Kal 220), roth February, 1811 (Kal 228), and 15th (?) August, 1812 
(Kal 300). The authenticity of the second of these letters cannot be questioned, 
since a facsimile of the autograph, unmistakably in Beethoven’s hand, is given 
by Marx as a supplement to volume II of the 5th edition (1901) of his Beethoven: 
Leben und Schaffen. 

The first and third letters are known only in transcriptions emanating from 
Bettina herself; Kaznelson (p. 356) points out that Bettina refused to show the 
autographs of these two letters which she claimed to possess to the two men 
who perhaps more than any of their contemporaries were familiar with Beet- 
hoven’s handwriting: Schindler in 1843 and Jahn in 1853. Gottschalk (Z{M 
94 [1927] 154) points out that Bettina’s contemporary correspondence appar- 
ently refers to only one letter from Beethoven. Bettina’s credibility as a 
source of information about Beethoven is discussed in extenso in TK II 179. 

The account in the third letter of the meeting with the royal family probably 
represents an actual occurrence (see Bettina’s letter to Piickler-Muskau), 
though TK II 227 shows brilliantly that this is an almost irrefutable argument 
against the authenticity of the letter. It is difficult to believe that it was 
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Beethoven who said (in the first letter) that between May and August, 1810, 
he had composed a song the autograph of which bears the date “1809” (KHV, 
p- 201). 

Giving due weight to the internal evidence of the letters themselves, to 
Bettina’s personal characteristics as shown by the history of the letters des- 
cribing her meeting with Beethoven, and to other pertinent considerations, 
Unger concludes that the first and third letters ‘‘are undoubtedly compositions 
of Bettina, who wished to make herself ‘interesting’”. Until (to paraphrase 
TK II 227) the autographs of the first and third letters in Beethoven's well- 
known handwriting shall be seen and accepted as authentic by competent 
judges, Kal 220 and Kal 300 may be looked upon as products of Bettina’s own 
imagination and pen at some undetermined time not later than 1837. 

MM 81 describes a copy of the first nine measures of Neue Liebe, neues 
Leben, opus 72, no. 2, in an unknown hand, with inscription by Beethoven to 
Bettina. This undoubtedly dates from the time immediately following 
Beethoven's first meeting with her, and perhaps gave her the idea upon which 
she elaborated at the close of the first (spurious) letter Kal 220. 

On 11th March, 1811, Bettina married Ludwig Achim von Arnim (1781- 
1831), collaborator with her brother in the collection of folk-songs Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn. Biographical data on the seven children (four boys, three girls), 
eleven grandchildren, and nineteen great-grandchildren resulting from this 
marriage are given in Familiengeschichtliche Blatter 9 (1911) 76. 

A sonnet, In tiefster Demut will ich gratulieren, supposed to have been 
written by Beethoven for Bettina at this time, is given in MM p. 90. Regar- 
ding this sonnet, Schindler (I 178N) says, “Beethoven the great master of 
rhythm was quite unpractised in the writing of verse, and in all his lifetime 
wrote no poetry. If such a sonnet actually exists in his own hand, it is only a 
copy. Copies by him of poems by poets famous and obscure are known to me’”’. 
According to Frimmel (BHdb I 63) the original manuscript of this sonnet 
“definitely was not in Beethoven's hand”. Unger (loc. cit., p. 1069) says that 
the sonnet, like Kal 220 and Kal 300, was undoubtedly a composition of Bettina. 

In the postscript of Beethoven’s letter of gth October, 1811, to B & H 
(Kal 253) the following sentence appears: “Concerning the Mass [in C major, 
opus 86), the dedication could be changed; the lady is now married, and as the 
name would have to be changed, leave out the dedication”. Kalischer’s 
conjecture that this indicates an original intention to dedicate the Mass to 
Bettina seems quite reasonable (see also KHV, p. 242). The Mass was pub- 
lished in October, 1812, with dedication to Prince Kinsky in accordance with 
Beethoven's letter of May, 1812, to B & H (Kal 290). 

On 24th July, 1812, Bettina arrived at Teplitz with her husband and her 
sister Kunigunde von Savigny. Beethoven had arrived on 5th July; he left 
for Karlsbad on 27th July, having been with Goethe on the 21st and the 23rd 
(TK II 222). Bettina’s letter to Prince Piickler-Muskau (Sonneck, p. 84; 
extract in TK II 226) and the (spurious) third Bettina letter Kal 300 describe 
this meeting. There can be little doubt that Bettina played a considerable 
part in bringing Beethoven and Goethe together. 
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In 1856 Bettina told Varnhagen that Beethoven had been in love with her 
and had wanted to marry her (BusZ I 91; see also Zf{M 103 [1936] 1065). 
Unger says that Bettina had not made any such claims at an earlier time; 
he points out that Beethoven’s plans to marry an unidentified woman had been 
made public only by the publication by Wegeler of his Nachtrag in 1845 (p. 14; 
WRK, p. 211), and that Bettina presumably inserted herself in this breach. 
The ardent tone of the spurious letters Kal 220 and Kal 300 may of course be 
disregarded as indicating the direction of Bettina’s thoughts, not of Beet- 
hoven’s. In the genuine letter Kal 228 Beethoven was writing to a young lady 
who had undoubtedly charmed him greatly but who was from his standpoint 
in the very safe position of being about to be married to somebody else. 

Lenz (Beethoven: eine Kunststudie I 145) quotes a letter written by Bettina 
in October, 1852, which shows that “‘a lapse of 42 years had not been enough 
to cool the lava of her outpouring’. Her Collected Writings were published 
in eleven volumes in 1853; MGG remarks that she became active as a writer 
only after the death of her husband in 1831. Regarding her literary output, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica says, “In all her writings she showed real poetical 
genius, combined with evidence of an unbalanced mind and a mannerism which 
becomes tiresome”’ (II 630). In her defence, Kalischer (BusZ I 72) says that 
however much her letters may be a mixture of fancy and fact, “‘her great sig- 
nificance as a prophet of the real Beethoven is in no sense decreased”’. 

Bettina died in Berlin on r9th/2oth January, 1859, in her seventy-fourth 
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Schubert’s Harmonies 


BY 
E. G. PORTER 


OnE could argue that the study of harmony is of very little value. The truly 
musical pick up chord formation and their relationships as easily as they pick 
up their mother-tongue, and it is only in later years that they discover that 
they have been obeying certain rules which, like grammar, have so many 
exceptions that to learn by them is a most difficult task. A child in an alien 
land can master the language with more ease and in much less time than the 
adult can learn it from a text-book. It was thus that Mozart and Schubert 
became musicians. 

We do not know that Schubert was an infant prodigy, but his childhood 
was full of music. He heard and helped to perform chamber, orchestral and 
vocal music by the great masters, and when he came to the song writers such as 
Zumsteeg he copied their work but enriched the harmonic structure from his 
knowledge of the much greater composers who had little to do with song 
writing. How much he knew at the age of fourteen may be seen in Hagars 
Klage. It has a rich harmonic texture anticipating all his later work, and the 
only thing it lacks is the impress of a strong poetic individuality that time was 
so soon to provide. The boy could handle the tools of his profession to perfection 
and only waited for the first bloom of youth and the upsurge of ripened emotion 
to produce his first masterpiece. 

He was so fond of modulation that we have to bear in mind the rule that 
a change of key requires fixation in order not to charge him with excess in this 
respect. He was fond, for instance, of what Tovey calls the enhanced dominant 
which sharpens the subdominant of the key (as in the introduction to Der 
Sieg) and he loved chromatic passing notes and would use them wherever they 
would enhance the feeling or meaning of a word. As Bauer writes, “Harmony 
is for him the last and highest means of musical expression: the words of the 
text led him to discover new harmonic possibilities. One must always distin- 
guish between the modulations in Schubert’s instrumental works and in his 
songs. It is not that the latter are so much bolder, but that they obey different 
laws. Without stipulation they follow the text so that unexpected changes 
call for harmonies which in purely instrumental works would have no purpose 
or intelligibility”. 

We would say that Schubert loved tc experiment with chords if this did not 
imply that the results were anything less than perfect. Although his passing 
notes and chords often suggest modulation we are left with the impression 
that he looked upon any note of the chromatic scale as available for a passing 
shade of colour without leaving his home key. The enormous use of disso- 
nances necessitated the use of inversions to a large degree and this brings to 
our notice the contrapuntal part writing it often involved. It is fascinating 
to observe the contours of the inner parts of the chord progressions in many of 
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the songs, and the part writing between bass and vocal line is too well known 
to remark upon now. 

Although we cannot discuss Schubert’s melodic invention (or rather inspira- 
tion) here, it may be pointed out how closely the vocal line is connected organi- 
cally with the piano part. Sometimes it takes one note of the chord for its 
exclusive use, as in several lines of Pause where the piano harmonies sound 
incomplete by themselves. Sometimes it enriches the harmony as in Der 
Sieg, especially in the fourth and twelfth lines of the prem where the whole 
effect depends on a bass voice for the inner notes of the harmony. It may even 
maintain the identity of the key against changing harmonies as in the latter 
song where the C holds out against very strong discords. 


Passing notes are used to change a major chord to a minor one as the 
emotion changes. In Wehmuth at ‘‘wohl und weh’’ the D major chord changes 
in an inner part; at ‘‘entschwindet” the F sharp (of D major) falls a semitone in 
the bass as a passing note, and on “‘vergeht’’ the change is in the upper part of 
the piano. The beautiful passage in Mignon I (1821) may be looked upon as 


the combination of two harmonic passages, for either the naturals or the sharps 
could be omitted, although this would of course kill the significance of the 


progression 
Ex. 2 


In the fourth bar of the throbbing triplets of An den Tod a six-four chord on 
G passes gradually to a dominant seventh thus: first the octave and sixth des- 
cend a semitone, then another semitone, and then the fourth falls to the third. 
In Das Abendroth the chord of D changes to B minor in an arpeggio and passes 
on to B major as the “enhanced” dominant of A which is the key of the whole 
passage (having modulated from E several bars previously). 
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In the beautifully flowing accompaniment of An die Leyer in the second 
stanza the chords of Ep, C minor, Ab and F minor slide into one another by the 
use of diatonic passing notes in the bass and chromatic ones in the treble. It is 
a delightful variant of a fairly common Schubertian progression in which the 
bass descends in thirds. 

The beauty of the passage before the pause in Litaney is due to the semitone 
passing notes C, Cb, Bb in the treble followed by G, Gp, F in the bass, above the 
last note of which the whole chord is flattened. There are also the descending 
chords below a “‘held”’ note in the fourth bar which pass by way of an augmented 
sixth to G, followed most tenderly by the dominant seventh of Eb and thus 
back to the home key. All these and other such chords could be analyzed and 
given a complicated nomenclature, as indeed would have to be done if one 
figured the bass, but they seem to come to Schubert so naturally in 
passing from one concord to another that it would seem supererogatory to 
do so. 

The fourth chord in Der Kreuzzug is in a different category although but a 
passing chord, for it is a major seventh on the mediant. It resolves on B minor, 
but the basis of the whole phrase is (like that in Am die Leyer already quoted) 
on a bass descending in thirds—tonic, sub-mediant, subdominant—-and then 
dominant to tonic. Thus there is no modulation such as occurs at the end of 
the stanza; and in the middle of the next stanza the chord is used in the same 
position (a second inversion) to resolve on a B minor chord and remain in that 
key for three bars. It is as though Schubert has first taken a preliminary 
glance into the future and hinted at what is to come. 

Such a procedure is one of the charms of Du bist die Ruh. The second 
stanza opens on a diminished seventh which of course might go anywhere but 
remains in the key even on further repetition. In the interlude there is an 
augmented fourth, which again is ambiguous but does not stray afield. The 
next two stanzas are the same except that in the bar of “Voll sei dies Herz’’ the 
discord is delicately softened to a dominant seventh and the voice rises with 
tenderness on “dies”. The fifth stanza opens like the first and third but the 
second chord becomes a concord although reminiscent of the previous discords 
—there is Eb, Gb and Cb—and it opens out gloriously as the voice rises to a 
new world of joy (which only cold analysis shows concludes on the subdominant 
chord). However, from another point of view we can consider the phrase as 
modulating to Cp at “Dies Augenzelt’” and remaining there for a further two 
bars, in which case it concludes a minor third lower—a Schubertian glow from 


one key to a major key on the submediant. 


Passing chords may occur in cadences, especially in those songs where the 
last phrase or sentence is repeated. Such is the case in Des Miillers Blumen 
(in A) where the deceptive cadence on E-F sharp passes by way of E sharp, 
and the same procedure is followed in Der Neugierige adding further expecta- 
tion to the enquiry “liebt sie mich”? The final plea in Der Jiingling und der Tod 
has a most pathetic cadence with its passing Eb. We quote the whole passage 
as the song is so utterly neglected in spite of its great beauty and interest (e.g. 
there is a wonderful little sequence of falling semitones in bars 9-10). 
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The augmented sixth was a mark of the romantic and plays an important 
part in Schubert’s harmonies, often used with the greatest effect as in Am Meer. 
It occurs in various forms and with various resolutions. In Widerschein the 
French sixth resolves twice on the dominant seventh, and later on to a six-four 
on the dominant which is followed by the subdominant chord so that the parts 
spread outwards. Schubert loved this method of opening out or closing in his 
harmonies by conjunct motion, and the augmented sixth often played a part 
in this as it gives a semitone conjunct movement to two or three of the parts. 
In this early example (Schwangesang) we have it followed by a dominant six- 
four and then the third inversion of the dominant ninth, major and minor, the 


bass falling and rising against a rising and falling treble. 


The use of this chord to give a sense of brightness, especially in minor keys, 
is frequent. It appears as a cadence to several phrases in Wehmuth which 
commence in D minor and conclude on the A major chord on a descending bass 
D, C, Bp, A. Before the tremolo section the Bb becomes a natural and thus 
produces the second inversion of a dominant ninth. 

The major chord on the mediant often plays an important part in conjunct 
movement. It has already been mentioned (as a seventh) in Der Kreuzzug. 
Prout derives it from the dominant thirteenth; but Kitson prefers to call it the 
fundamental seventh on the mediant, admitting the sharpened fifth into the 
major scale. Probably the best known example of its use is as a first inversion 
in Tauschung, where the treble rises from the dominant to the tonic with a 
passing sharpened dominant, against a bass that falls from the tonic to the 
dominant. It also appears in the second bar of Mayrhofer’s Der Schiffer 
(this time in its root position) and in both cases passes to the submediant chord 
which has of course a minor third. In Wehmuth the chord appears in the tenth 
bar after an A major chord but is treated as a dominant seventh and passes to 
F sharp major in one of Schubert’s most beautiful modulations. The sharpened 
dominant is in the voice part in Schiller’s Sehnsucht (op. 39) and here the chord 
passes to the subdominant. This treatment gives such a glow to the phrase 
“in das schéne Wunderland” that Schubert repeats it at the end of tne song with 
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a full bar for the major mediant chord. This is much more brilliant than the 
1813 setting although even then Schubert felt the need for some such procedure 
and introduced the phrase by sharpening the fifth of the dominant. 

The upward glance “hier an der Wand” in Mit dem griinen Lautenbande, 
which is in B flat, is clearly depicted in the chords that conclude on a pause on 
the D major triad. It is the caesura that makes it seem to be a modulation, 
but it passes back to the dominant of B flat just as a similar phrase does in the 
key of F in Das Wirtshaus. An interesting point arises in the latter case owing 
to the C sharp in the last chord of bar four. This phrase occurs again three 
times without this accidental which may be a passing note in a deceptive 
cadence or a leading note to D minor. In the former case it is the same phrase 
as that in Mit dem griinen Lautenbande although the downward course of the 
treble and the omission of the subdominant chord give it a very different 
meaning. 

The major chord on the submediant, says Dyson, ‘‘is catalogued as a false 
triad, C sharp being Dp. This is absurd’. Schubert makes it an important 
factor in Schlegel’s Im Walde. It occurs in the introduction between the chords 
of EandA. It burst forth at ‘wie ein Held” and several times later in the same 
manner. So that in looking-glass fashion it appears as the major chord on the 
mediant of A, coming between them either way: E, C sharp, A or A, C sharp, E. 
The triad on the flattened submediant occurs frequently in major keys. On it 
the bell of St. Mark strikes the midnight hour in Gondelfahrer, and at the 
opening and closing of the song (in C major) it “resolves” on the dominant and 
has a similarity to the augmented sixth in Am Meer. It crashes in as “des 
Donners Orgelton’”’ in Laura and Clavier with a short phrase in C major in the 
key of E, it opens a brief modulatory section in An den Mond in einer Herbst- 
nacht in the same manner and key; and a large number of cases could be 
quoted where this chord is used for a sudden change of key. 

It plays a part in the whirling mass of discords that form the first and 
third parts of Rastlose Liebe. The short middle section is a delicately con- 
structed four-bar phrase repeated in sequence, but the rest of the wonderful 
song should be the theorist’s paradise. In the prelude of six bars four of them 
start on diminished sevenths variously resolved and even the last concord on 
F sharp has its fifth flattened in passing. Then with the voice the accompani- 
ment bursts on to a minor ninth followed sequentially a tone higher. The 
second chord at “immer zu!”’ may be looked on as a seventh on the flattened 
third in A, or on the flattened sixth in E as the passage is similar to that in 
Im Walde; or it can be considered as an augmented sixth going straight to the 
tonic instead of a six-four on the dominant. There is not the same ambiguity 
about the second chord under the sustained ‘“‘Liebe” for the chords are tonic 
E-C natural-E, although the tonic chord being in its first inversion makes a 
very striking bass, especially as the fourth chord is on C sharp as a second 
inversion of the supertonic seventh. The song is full of surprises but we can 
mention only one other. The dominant minor ninth heard at the opening 
becomes major at “Lieber durch Leiden’’—falling to the minor and then the 
octave, above an octave-stepping bass. 
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The last songs are comparable to Beethoven’s last period works in their 
depth of feeling and incomparable technique. They too open up a new world 
of musical emotion in which every note is purposeful and every phrase has the 
stark simplicity of genius at its ripest period. Jhr Bild has no harmony until 
in bar seven there is an attenuated augmented sixth. (It has no sixth! but is 
clearly derived from that chord.) After the second stanza there is an Italian 
sixth, but how different from that fz French version in Der Doppelganger on 
““Schmerzensgewalt’”’, and how different are both from that in Aufenthalt. 

Here it occurs in the second interlude below a reiterated B natural. This 
note, which is the backbone of the passage, may be looked on as a pedal note 
below which the inner part forms a series of passing notes with retardaticns. 
In the fourth interlude the Eb is replaced by C and the augmented sixth by a 
magical touch brings us back to the minor instead of, as before, the relative 
major. The passage—shorn of its strength—appears thus, with endings a and 
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It is from such simple but startling means that intense power emerges. 
Progressions are telescoped so that we get the musical equivalent of such verbal 
phrases as Milton’s “blind mouths’’, or an enormous stress is placed on some 
hitherto lightly treated discord. Take the progressions in page five of Aufent- 
halt over a bass E, C, B (Ex. 7a). Subtract some of its strength by making the 
second chord C major: then bring the top E down to anticipate the next chord 
and we have Ex. 7b. Extend the first chord to one bar so that the discord 
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comes on a strong beat with f/f power sustained for three bars and we arrive 
at the mighty climax on “‘Fels”’ (where D sharp = Ch). If, however, we do not 
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consider it to be derived from the opening, we have simply the dissonance 
caused by the chord of C minor following E minor. 

Another such example occurs in Jn der Ferne. Ex. 8 is not an unusual 
Schubertian progression and would carry on the rhythm of the second and 
third lines of the song. But the fifth to eighth lines return to the rhythm of 
one and two, and the B flat chord therefore fills the whole bar and is repeated 
three times in the next bar. Thus its prolongation and its marked stress make 
what might have been a mere passing chord into one of vital import. This 
acrid quality is observable in other songs. In the cadence to Kriegers Ahnung 
(bar 7) the sixth on the dominant six-four falls in the second chord and in the 
next the fourth falls but the fifth rises to the sixth again. A flat appears 
prominently in the bass of a dominant chord on G at “Herz’’ and continuously 
in the Geschwind seciion. 

In Der Atlas the B flat persists against the F sharp, which in the bass is 
strongly accentuated by the leap from B flat: and in a large number of chords 
the bass leaps freely although most of them are first, second, or even third 
inversions. In Die Stadt the arpeggio is truly “‘nebelhaft” in impression and 
form. Even the theorists are in a fog, especially as to its resolution—which 
Schubert quite evidently wished to avoid. He gives a big conclusive cadence 
to the final line of the poem but the eerie scene is still left to fade away. The 
arpeggio looks like a diminished seventh and sounds like one but the voice 
part of the middle section shows it to be based on the chord C, Ep, F sharp, A, 
in which the last two notes could close on to G and thus produce the chord of 
C minor, which indeed they do as the third stanza begins. 

It has been possible to show only a few of the ways in which Schubert used 
the harmonies of his predecessors to produce new effects and express the 
romantic spirit of his time in a highly individual manner. The song was for 
Schubert a microcosm entitied to all the attributes of the macrocosm and hence 
might contain as much harmonic and structural variety as a symphonic move- 
ment. In fact with some poems it contains much more, and this is what makes 
their study so interesting, for although technical analysis cannot prove the 
greatness, yet alone the beauty, of a composition, it helps us to get a firmer 
grasp of their expression and therefore a further appreciation and enjoyment 
of their inspiration. 


Schubert’s D minor string Quartet 


BY 
HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


THE legend of Schubert’s lack of form, of his lyrical waywardness, dies hard. 
It is a firm belief of mine that his best-known works are, in their essentials, 
in everything that makes them great, barring his melodies, unknown: as 
unknown as are the symphonies of Franz Schmidt, at present, in England. 
To combat this legend I propose, very briefly, to show one of his best-known 
and best-loved chamber works in a light in which, I believe, it has not been 
seen before. I hope to show it to be an outstanding masterpiece, not by a 
wayward master of lyricism who could not be bothered to take care about 
such things as shape and dramatic consistency, but by a master of structure 
whose only possible rivals are Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Clementi and 
Dussek; who forms, with Beethoven and Bach, one of the three greatest 
architects in music. I hope to show, in fact, that this Quartet, so far from 
being loose in structure, has been thought out to the last note, the value of 
every note weighed and balanced with the care that belongs only to the greatest 
masters, and that nowhere is this more the case than in what appear to be 
wearisome repetitions; that, in fact, these are the result, not of laziness, but 
of the most acute imagination. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, Schubert’s adherence to the other main 
principles of sonata style, which he uses in his own way, the strength of his 
structures lies almost entirely in the tonality which is the bedrock of sonata 
style, carried to an extreme which even the other great classical practitioners 
did not visualize. Nowhere is this more the case than in the D minor Quartet 
which is vitally important to any complete view of Schubert. It makes a new 
and isolated art-form for one work only and, in the course of doing so, engenders, 
casually, as it were by accident, one of the mightiest tonal eruptions in all 
music. It is so well-known superficially and is such a favourite chamber work 
of Schubert that to listen to it precisely for what is there and not merely for 
its lovely tunes will administer a far greater shock than if it were an entirely 
new work, written in a strange idiom. That which says strange things in a 
familiar language is the hardest of all inventions to penetrate; it is so easy to 
get stuck on the surface. Largely this has been the stumbling-block all 
through Schubert’s work, but never more so than here. 

This Quartet is, chronologically, the first work known to me in which a 
specific tonal scheme is carried throughout the first movement and stands, 
apparently, complete there, whilst the finale reveals that, in spite of the 
completeness of that scheme, it is part of an even larger idea which reaches its 
fulfilment only at the end of that finale. In this respect it has had few 
successors, of which the greatest is, beyond doubt, the violin Concerto, op. ror, 
of Max Reger, with the fifth, seventh and ninth symphonies of Mahler close 
behind. The two middle movements also contain subtle midway references 
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to it, including one in the slow movement which has always earned praise as 
a point of unexpected colour; this, however, is but a superficial aspect of its 
usefulness. 

The problem is, like that of seven other of his greatest works, centred in 
the second group, but a second group utterly unlike any other in existence. 
To begin with, the transition is quite normal and is not abrupt, except as 
every tonal transition is abrupt, since it is a single harmony. It is a full 
transition to F major. In this key the lovely melody with which the group 
begins (bastardized beyond belief in the vile “Lilac Time’’) is given entire, 
the only symptom of any disturbance to come being a general reluctance for 
its phrases to end on a chord of F or any other normal part of the key. The 
thematic rhythm which begins this tune becomes very nearly the rhythmical 
backbone of the movement. At the end of the fourth and last strain the 
music does close on to F with a vigorous plunge into a passage which would 
almost certainly have been characterized by Tovey as a premature development. 
Perhaps, if it had no other purpose, it would be, but, as we shall see, its function 
is still entirely expository, and that in a very curious way. It consists of the 
first short rhythmic figure of the group tossed from one to another of the 
lower instruments against a running semi-quaver counterpoint on the first 
violin, which contains an important four-note figure. Tonally the passage is 
ano man’s land. It has no fixed centre, and the sound of the music is precisely 
that of development until one begins to perceive that it has a direction and 
purpose which have nothing to do with development and everything to do 
with exposition. In the course of the tonal tossing two things emerge which 
are at first only hints but which become powerful facts. Twice in the course 
of this passage Schubert contrives to sound F major harmony, and each time 
it has lost a little more of its individuality as a tonality; and twice he sounds 
A, major the first time, minor the second, the second time stronger than the 
first. Finally the music touches a chord of F major and simply marches down 
the scale of F until it circles round a dominant minor ninth of A, and after 
circling thus for some bars it settles finally and fully in A major. 

In other words, the whole point of this passage is the simultaneous 
disappearance of F major and appearance of A major, the latter receiving as 
full an establishing transition passage as did F previously. But the facts to 
be disclosed by this colossal exposition have still not been completed. The 
opening figure of the group sails in, in A major, with a wonderful piece of 
3-part counterpoint, forming a new theme in two strains. At the end of the 
second the music shoots up a chord of A minor, to land with great force on— 
a chord of F major, emphasized by the semi-quaver figure from the second 
transition passage in a theme echoing the opening bars of Beethoven’s D 
major cello Sonata, op. 102, no. 2. This appearance of F major harmony 
occurs twice and each time is gradually dissolved back to the tonic, now A 
minor, through the use of some typically Schubertian remote colour effects of 
the kind which pass, as a rule, for examples of his mastery of modulation. 
Here is a true example of the use for which he sees them as ideal, to emphasize 
an already existing key. In A minor the exposition ends. 
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Thus the whole group is an affair of two fully established keys and two full 
transition passages, with F major continually reappearing, but each time 
with a different character, each time less of a key and more of an independent 
harmony gradually being absorbed into another key simultaneously estab- 
lishing itself. Academic terms of comparison for what is loosely called 
“modulation” have no validity at all in considering such a reality as this; 
such terms virtually limit a tonality to its tonic chord, since, although 
academicism teaches that a key consists of supertonic, mediant, efc., every 
visit to such a part of the tonality, if it happens to be accompanied by its 
local dominant, is described as a change of key; on this basis no tonality as a 
characteristic entity with an individuality has any existence at all. The 
classical and romantic composers very sensibly did not work on this contrived 
and unreal basis. If the tonic is a centre it is the centre of something, not of 
nothing; it is the centre of a widely ramifying region of sound, and all the 
local dominants one can conceive will not disturb that centre until one simple 
thing happens. When, and only when, a harmony appears which is not 
related in any way, diatonically or chromatically, to the prevailing tonic, you 
will automatically lose the original tonic, whether you want to or not; it will 
simply cease to be present; and such relations vary according to context, they 
are not cut and dried. What will work in one case will not necessarily do so 
in another, although the same harmonies may be involved. The one thing 
that will not work for such a result under any conditions whatever is the 
academic theory of the pivot chord; nothing more useless for this purpose has 
ever been devised. Tunes which execute a purely lyrical move from tonic to 
dominant and back again, passing through such inflections as the mediant, 
subdominant, efc., are nothing but chains of such pivot chords; they are like 
the circle of fifths Beethoven is so fond of using to suggest no tonality at all, 
and which he has to break violently to keep the music moving; they are 
favourite examples of changing key in text books of harmony; carried far 
enough they simply return to their starting-point. Real change of key involves 
a complete break, a severing and an effect of antagonism, and when accoin- 
plished it will be impossible to hear or imagine, as a pure act of listening, the 
original tonic, even though it may figure prominently in the new key as, for 
instance, the dominant—that is to say, the same written note, for it will not 
be the same note to one’s ears. I am not taking into account the result of 
the possession of a sense of actual pitch, but even by this means it is not an 
act of memory arising from listening to the music, or based on the mythical 
relation of one key to another. The only such relationship is a sundering one, : 
and to retain such a sound from one key to another can, in fact, only be 
achieved at all by withdrawing one’s attention from the act of listening to the 
music. By this time any question of its validity as a relation of an existing 
sound has completely disappeared, and with it the sense of the music to which 
one was supposed to be listening. It is an entirely disruptive process and has 
no bearing whatever on tonality. 

It cannot be too firmly stressed that in such a tune there is no question of 
modulation at all. The facts of tonality lie deep, and depend on modulation 
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by actual transition and, equally important, the fact that each tonality is far 
more than the affair of one or two chords, that it is a whole region of sound 
marked by definite geographical divisions. Bach, to mention only the greatest, 
felt the thrill of the single tonality to such an extent that he could devote his 
entire life-work, tonally, to exploring it without even beginning to exhaust it; 
and dramatic tonality, by which is meant the clash involved in a real change 
of key, when the original tonic is completely lost and a new one fully established 
in its place, and which Bach never used, whether or not he ever visualized it, 
is, ultimately, still an exploration of a single tonality, with its validity tested 
as even Bach never attempted. This is the fact that Schubert reveals here in 
all its depth in a manner which was new even in his time, when the work of 
Haydn, Mozart and Dussek was finished and that of Beethoven and Clementi 
nearly so. Provided we are listening as intently tonally as for any other 
reason we cannot possibly hear the last appearance of F as anything but part 
of A. It has completely changed its character; that last appearance is the 
largest symptom of its final disappearance as a tonality. 

The first part of the development is concerned mainly with one particular 
version of the opening rhythm of the second group. It lands, more than half 
way through the development, on a chord of A which, by the subtle method 
of approach, already sounds like a dominant and not a tonic. Few listeners 
are likely to recognize it as a chord of A, but they will recognize it as some 
dominant. That same rhythmic figure begins to build a crescendo and a long 
harmonic climb, which more and more has the feeling of home dominant 
about it, merely by its insistence. At its peak the opening theme of the 
movement appears as its climax, on tonic harmony, in the counterstatement 
version, with each second bar filled with quaver triplets. And from here the 
whole transition passage follows, gradually fining down, with a tiny harmonic 
change, to the final transition theme. In other words, from the beginning of 
the long build-up in the middle of the development to the end of the transition 
theme, to the beginning of the second group, is one huge and indivisible para- 
graph. This from a lyricist is somewhat unusual. 

Now we have arrived at what is perhaps the greatest local tonal problem 
Schubert was ever faced with, and his solution is again more than equal to 
the occasion. As in others of his greatest works, he gives us an exact recapi- 
tulation, as in these other cases everything happens exactly as before, even 
to the two transitions, the ousting of one key by another and the disappearing 
appearances, and once again things are not what they seem. The original 
second group began in F major and finished in A minor. Schubert has here 
two courses open to him, as far as one can see, one of which, it is pretty safe 
to say, would have been used by any other composer one can think of. He 
can begin his group in B flat major and thus, without further trouble, bring 
it safely to rest in D minor. The more imaginative composer would have 
started the group in D major, the tonic, and ended it in F sharp minor, re- 
storing the tonic in a fine coda; this would be a powerful effect and would not 
have disgraced either Beethoven or Brahms. But Schubert uses neither 
method ; he does indeed use the harmony of B flat, but I defy anyone to guess 
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for what. He combines the beginning of the second method with the end of 
the first; his group begins in D major; is recapitulated exactly, and ends in 
D minor. 

Now, it is obvious that there must be something different, and there is, 
but, as with all these cases, it is not anything which alters the music. It 
consists of two tiny details; and here is a magnificent test for any Schubertian 
who prides himself on his attentive listening. There is the passage which 
originally followed the complete statement of the main tune of the group; 
this was in F major, and inaugurated the second transition, to A major. How 
many attentive listeners have ever noted, as the result of their listening, that 
the restatement of this passage is in D minor, not major? The effect on the 
music is enormous, and this is one of the two minute hinges on which this 
restatement turns; more than this, it is responsible for the second. The first 
consequence is that the appearing tonality turns out to be B flat major; D 
minor does its appearing-disappearing trick but this is the same as before only 
on the surface. B flat is gained, exactly as was A major, and again it is an 
illusion. At the point where the~ . ‘« shot up the A major chord and landed 
on a chord of F the music here cer: ly shoots up the chord of B flat—and 
remains on B flat. This is the seconc ninute difference, and again the conse- 
quence is immense. Once more, how many attentive listeners can say that 
they have taken in this difference as a fact in the music and noted what comes 
from it, while listening? For let us think back a bit. The last disappearing- 
appearance of F major in the exposition proved to be only a region of A, that 
is, the flat-submediant of A, and this is precisely the relationship of B flat 
harmony to D, so that from this point all goes as before and the group closes 
in D minor. Even granted that it is difficult to spot these two tiny facts in 
the course of listening, it is more than possible to realize, from listening, the 
most important thing—that the group ends in the key in which it began; 
that, in fact, it has never been out of it. 

What has happened is a completely new conception where there appears 
to be an exactly corresponding recapitulation; in other words, it is an ideal 
recapitulation—the same but not the same. More than ever, in such a 
movement, it is essential to remember and compare this repetition with its 
original before we dismiss it and Schubert as lazy and unimaginative as to 
form. What was originally an affair of two transitions and two keys has 
become entirely a matter of one key, and one key only. What was the second 
transition-passage is now no more than part of an excursion round D minor 
whose only settled point is a dwelling on B flat, not as a key but purely as a 
Neapolitan region of D minor, proved by what follows. So that the whole 
group is now entirely in D, major and minor. It is one of the supreme wonders 
of music that Schubert manages, without displaying elaborate mechanism 
under which it would almost certainly break down, to make two exactly 
similar passages apparently perform the same function whilst, in reality, the 
second is doing the precise opposite to the first. The one thing that is certain 
is that he no more did it without premeditated planning than Beethoven 
achieved the last quartets by setting down as final the first thing that came 
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into his head. As a matter of fact, we know that this Quartet was sketched 
in 1824 and the final version only arrived at in 1826. What that first sketch 
contained and what went on between it and the final version would tell an 
interesting tale. 

The scheme of the first movement, staggering as it is, sounds perfectly 
complete, if we add the coda which once more emphasizes the B flat-D minor 
relationship. But, as we shall see, the tale is as yet only half told. 

I shall do no more than touch on the two middle movements. One thing 
may be pointed out concerning the slow movement. Schubert here achieves 
with complete and immediate success a feat which baffled Beethoven for a 
large part of his life, and which has not, to my knowledge, been attempted by 
any other composer at all. This is the writing of a slow, contemplative 
movement, of an almost hovering stillness, entirely in one key and beyond 
the scope of a single lyrical cell, which yet manages to complete its design. 
Beethoven made six essays of this kind and in the first three the only solution 
is to cut short the movement by breaking into either a boisterous or, as in 
one case, a tragic finale. His first real solution was the Arietta of the C minor 
Sonata, op. 111, the suggestion of which in this connection I owe to Dr. Robert 
Simpson, who also aptly points out that it is the more remarkable in that it 
not only completes itself but a whole work also. His next attempt, the slow 
movement of the ninth Symphony, loses the track again, its only means of 
completing its design being to take the music sufficiently into another key to 
provide some action, which is virtually solving the problem by avoiding it. 
(The slow movements of the Waldstein Sonata and the Sonata in E flat, op. 81a, 
hardly come into the discussion, since the first is frankly an introduction and 
the second, if it was not originally designed for the same function, comes to 
exactly the same result. The slow movement of the E flat piano Concerto, 
op. 73, is a deceptive case; it suggests, within the framework of the Concerto 
as a whole, that it is complete before the B drops to B flat, but I do not believe 
that it is possible to imagine it satisfactorily ended before the drop. An 
experiment, omitting the drop to B flat, would soon settle this, but I believe 
one cannot accept it as a finished design; it needs the fall to E flat harmony 
(or some such move) and, once fallen, it requires the ensuing finale to complete 
its sense. It would not be possible to leave it, before the harmony drops, as 
a completed movement and pass after a pause to the Rondo direct; any other 
procedure, including what Beethoven actually did, presupposes that the design 
of the slow movement is not complete.) The last, and, in some ways, most 
wonderful of Beethoven’s successful essays in this field is the Lento of op. 135. 
How can one make a design in one tonality only suggest sufficient action to 
complete itself? Beethoven’s solution is, in principle, that of Schubert. It 
is intensely interesting to find the two great minds arriving independently at 
the same principle, and with equal success. 

In this slow movement of Schubert the points which achieve this miraculous 
feat are few but powerful and, like so many of Schubert’s greatest formal 
strokes, so quiet as to be easily missed. The first has, indeed, been noted by 
writer after writer as an example of superb and unexpected colour, but no 
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more; but it is far more than this, as Schubert’s colour is apt to be. It is the 
juxtaposition of the chords of E flat and G minor (the latter a first inversion) 
at the beginning of the second of the three strains which form the variation 
theme, taken from his song, Der Tod und das Mddchen. The first real 
importance of this progression is that it is again the submediant-tonic relation- 
ship so wonderfully doubly handled in the first movement ; the second is that, 
coupled with the prolonged E flat harmony of the third strain, it gives the 
feeling of wide movement within what is entirely one tonality. This is the 
foundation. 

The next point is that the first three variations work on a plan of increasing 
ornamentation combined with a gradual rising crescendo which makes of them 
one block, with all the appearance of moving fast to a goal. They are all in 
G minor, they all preserve the harmonies of the theme exactly, and the goal 
is the G major of the fourth variation. The extraordinary treatment of the 
E flat harmony at the beginning of the second and third strains in these 
variations lends additional weight to the feeling of action. 

The third point is the wonderful translation of the main tonal inflections 
of the themes into G major for the fourth variation, the most ethereal moment 
in the movement and the most tensely complex. This translation is not at 
all what one would expect ; the flat submediant to tonic move at the beginning 
of the second strain is replaced by a move of subdominant to submediant; 
the B flat at the end of the second strain being replaced by the dominant. 
(Note that the dominant has no part in the theme itself, so that its use here 
is fresh and original.) Lastly, the E flat at the beginning of the third strain 
is again replaced by C, the subdominant. The gentle wrench round on to C 
from the dominant, through the subdominant’s dominant, at the end of the 
second strain is one of the original features arising from the use of the dominant 
here and is one of the most wonderful strokes of genius in all music. Mozart’s 
glorious recasting of harmonies in his translation of minor themes into the 
major, and vice versa, is not more wonderful than this variation of Schubert. 

G minor is resumed without any noticeable change in the fifth and last 
variation, the first part of which must be repeated since it is pianissimo 
throughout the first time and has a gradual crescendo indicated for the repeat. 
The semi-quavers gather weight until they roll like thunder in the second and 
third strains, which resume the E flat relationship with all the force and fresh- 
ness of something new. After the variation has died down the last two strains 
are repeated, with the ornamental rhythm gradually tapering off, from semi- 
quavers to quaver triplets, to even quavers, to crotchets, and finally to minims. 
This is the final link in the chain of evidence of the suggestion of action 
necessary to complete the design. But the movement never leaves G. 

The Scherzo, which anticipates the ‘Forging’ motive of Wagner’s Ring, 
as the Trio of the string Quintet does the ‘‘Spear”’ motive, has the most complex 
and unlyrical phrasing known to me in any scherzo, and again contrives to 
show the relationship of B flat harmony in D minor. Note that the first part 
ends on A minor, not on the customary major dominant. The Trio illustrates, 
as Schubert does again and again, another subtle paradox from his lyricism, 
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which is that simple lyricism coming on top of extreme complexity of phrasing | 
is far more complex in effect than its context in that, whereas every detail is | 
present in the complex writing the imagination is left to work for itself in the 
suspension of complexity. Even so, the Trio contains one departure from 
lyrical phrasing in a real sixteen-bar phrase, a completely different thing from 
four fours or two eights. Real sixteen-bar phrases are exceedingly rare. The 
repeat of the complicated phrasing of the Scherzo comes as a relief from 
tremendous tension. 

With the finale, we come to the completion of the tonal problem set up in 
the first movement, which there appeared to be complete in itself. In shape, 
this movement is one of Schubert’s special type of dramatic rondo, which in 
his most recent works assumed tremendous proportions, bearing the full weight 
of the rest of the work in a manner normally found in first movements, combined 
with the real relaxation associated with the rondo in all classical music. In 
no two examples does he solve his problem in a similar way and in no two are 
the same features made the pivot of the movement. All they have in common 
are the broadest of fundamentals. It may be said here and now that the true 
outcome of these finales are almost all of Bruckner’s, in the shifting of the 
main weight from the first movement, such movements as the finales of 
Mahler’s fifth, seventh and ninth symphonies and, most exact of all, because 
there also it is the completion of a tonal scheme begun in the first movement, 
the finale of Reger’s violin Concerto. The present specimen is one of three 
which together form the three greatest tarantelles in existence; the other two 
are the finales of the G major Quartet and the C minor piano Sonata. That 
to the E flat piano Trio owes its existence to a similar idea, but in the result 
it is quite different. 

The main rondo tune is part of a huge group which completes itself before 
diving away into another full transition to F major. (Notice in the second 
phrase the music dropping down the chord of B flat.) The mood is that of a 
dance of death informed with the spirit of the Dies Irae. Towards the end 
of the transition passage the music spins itself out on the new dominant and, 
interspersed with silent bars, vanishes. Then the second group breaks out. 
The whole first phrase of this group, the length of which it is impossible to 
ascertain from its first bars, is a turning-point, perhaps, in some ways, the 
turning-point, in Western music of the last 200 years. On it, coupled with 
parts of the first movement already referred to, was later based one of the 
mightiest tonal eruptions in all music, and its effect in numberless ways is 
diffused throughout the nineteenth century, and overflows into our own. 
This sentence, which lasts for twenty-two bars, is entirely and completely in 
F major but, apart from the sixth and seventeenth bars, which each contain 
a tonic chord completely unrecognizable as such by reason of its context, only 
the last chord is of F, and even this comes as a contemptuous last minute 
yielding. For the most part, the harmonies displayed belong to D minor, the 
tonic just left. 

There follows a counterstatement, again in F major, which also again 
avoids the tonic chord and which, without even troubling to finish, slides down 
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what appears to be a dominant seventh of C major—our present home 
dominant. The chord is left suspended and unresolved with a violin oscillation 
going on, and then, quietly, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, 
the B natural of the bass becomes B flat, and the counterstatement continues 
in that region. In spite of the change of direction, the harmonies still show 
a desire to return to D minor, a highly proper feeling in a rondo in this key, 
but this is again misleading, for the net result is that the music finally deigns 
to sound the F major it previously slighted. And this proves to be the final 
irony for, whereas at the beginning of the group it refused to sound F as a 
tonic until the end of the sentence, it now states the tune again, fully in and 
on F major, but refuses to end there, gradually heading A minor-wards. It so 
far fulfils the principle of the hidden transition as to close on to A minor 
momentarily before making a full and final transition to that tonality which, 
once reached, stays until—well, until Schubert shows that he has not forgotten 
that he is writing arondo. There is no clear end to this group, for the A minor 
that was a fully established tonality, ousting the F major whose last full 
sounding was ironically the augur of its disappearance (compare the first 
movement), begins to change its character before our eyes, or rather, before 
our ears, until, no one can say quite how, it is no longer A minor but the 
dominant of D minor, and the first return is upon us, with no break in the 
surge and rhythm of this inexhaustible and staggeringly awesome movement. 

The main rondo group is restated entire, the only differences being the 
omission of the original repeat and an alteration of the tonal direction near 
the end, which now never comes, for the group is hesitatingly merged into 
Schubert's typical middle-episode-cum-development. This is based on three 
facets of the main rondo group, a rapid quaver oscillation, the initial trochaic 
rhythm and a forceful derivative of the latter. Tonally, its power lies in the 
presentation of quite normal regions of the subdominant of D minor in such 
a way as to leave little sense, in the listener, of any real tonal centre at all, 
but its greatest and most significant power is in the bitingly irregular phrasing, 
from which emerges a feature peculiar to Schubert (see development of first 
movement of G major Quartet, op. 161) and Beethoven (many works of last 
period, notably near the end of the Grosse Fuge, an F major chord diminishing 
in volume as it merges into E flat harmony and the original G flat fugue 
subject ethereally presented and jerked into daylight, or home dominant). 
This is a breathtaking effect of receding to a vast distance and immediately 
coming back at you face to face. 

The episode, after one of these recedings, comes slashing down on one of 
Schubert’s favourite dominant minor ninths, in the rhythm of the initial 
trochaic figure and a gradual diminuendo, with the quaver oscillation in the 
bass. It is this last, transferred to the first violin, which finally peters out, 
leaving a breathless silence. 

To anyone who has followed the course of the slashing emphasis on the 
various aspects of D minor subdominant harmony throughout this middle 
episode, it is a matter of thrilling knowledge that the dominant on which the 
music fades out is of B flat. What is coming now? What should come, by 
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rights, is the main rondo group; what does come is a glorious surprise and the 
justification of the whole work. The heroic first sentence of the second group, 
or first episode, bursts out in B flat and from here the whole group follows, 
exactly as before. There is no change at all, not even a tonal one, and this 
fact makes the imaginative and intellectual highlight of the whole glorious 
work. Chesterton has a remark in an essay on Francis Thompson, concerning 
a phrase, ‘Pontifical Death”, in one of the latter’s poems; G. K. points out 
that in these two words are contained about a dozen puns of serious import. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this last huge musical fact in this tremendous 
work is an almost exact equivalent in music to Thompson's achievement in 
that phrase, with this difference, that the Thompson exists even without the 
rest of the poem, although the poem as a whole gives it the right perspective, 
whereas the Schubert is the result of the whole accumulated impact of the 
rest of the work. 

B flat became of urgent importance in the recapitulation of the second 
group in the first movement. There, in spite of surface appearances, it was 
shown to be no more than a huge region of D minor, while its counterpart in 
the exposition was a definite tonality. It was again brought into the open in 
the Scherzo, where it still achieved no more status than that of part of D minor. 
It raised its head at the beginning of the finale, still as part of D minor, F major 
gave way to it in the second group or first episode, but now as the subdominant 
of F, which followed from it. Throughout the work it has been struggling to 
be an individual and now at last it bursts out as a fully-fledged tonality—only 
to find its triumph the herald of its disappearance, as it gradually gives way 
to D minor, as F gave way to A minor in the original statement. Also it shares 
all the frustration of harmonies which belong somewhere else, phrases which 
refuse to sound its tonic until the end, phrases which consent to begin in it 
but refuse to end in it—it has them all and its triumph is also its defeat. This 
scheme, translated into terms of human experience, would make one of the 
greatest of all psychological novels. Henry James himself, perhaps the greatest 
master of the psychological novel, never bettered it. It 1s human experience, 
with tonality and its facets as the actors and the experience, and the insight 
it shows, plus the infallible mastery of the handling, is shattering. 

Schubert’s apparently lazy exact repetition is actually the imaginative 
culmination of a tonal drama which was begun in the exposition of the first 
movement and which appeared to complete itself in that movement. And 
Schubert also achieves the relaxed rondo feeling by this exact recapitulation, 
by eschewing the subtle same-but-not-the-same recapitulation of the first 
movement. 

D minor remains D minor and a move on to the dominant brings the 
delayed reappearance of the rondo group. This is curtailed to bring about a 
prestissimo coda which dances the matter of the original transition-passage off 
its feet and contains an example of squashed harmony and rhythm such as 
Schubert usually uses to suggest an increase of pace where actually there is 
none. Here its effect is final, and the mad whirl rushes to the punctual end of 
one of the summits of human achievement. 
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La Muette de Portici 


BY 
REY MORGAN LONGYEAR 


On 7th July, 1647, the dwellers of the Mercato, the slum area of Naples, broke 
out in open revolt against the Spanish Viceroy, the Duque d’Arcos. The 
issues of this revolt were of long standing. In 1504 Ferdinand the Catholic 
completed a ten-year programme of involvement in Italian affairs by gaining 
possession of the Kingdom of Naples. The change was viewed by the populace 
as one for the better, after Angevin feudalism and temporary rule by various 
condottieri. Additional concessions to the Neapolitan people were made by 
Charles V when he was at war with the French in Italy. But after the death of 
Charles V, Spanish energies were concentrated in colonising the New World. 
Naples was regarded as a province to be exploited. The corrupt and incompe- 
tent viceroys who were sent there were obliged to pay for their offices, because 
the opportunities for graft and looting were so great. The only concerns of the 
court at Madrid were that sufficient moneys be sent to Spain and that soldiers 
be furnished for the Italian wars. : 

The Duque d’Arcos became viceroy in 1646. He proved himself to be an 
exceptionally avaricious man, a zealous but inept pupil of Machiavelli, a person 
who promised all things but performed few. In June, 1647, he imposed a 
gabelle on fruits and vegetables, which had hitherto been tax-free. On 7th 
July the revolt broke out. A mob in the market place of Naples pelted the 
tax-gatherers with fruit and surged through the streets crying for the abolition 
of the tax. They chose as their leader one Tomas Aniello, or Masaniello, a 
fish peddler about 27 years old. The Viceroy, frightened by the mob, promised 
to withdraw the tax and then retired to one of the forts which guarded the city, 
leaving the mob in control. But the moderate element among the Neapolitan 
citizens turned against Masaniello because of the excesses of many of his 
followers. Eventually the Viceroy was able to reach some of Masaniello’s 
disaffected supporters, who assassinated him on the 16th. The leaderless mob 
was soon crushed by the disciplined Spanish soldiers. 

Reinhard Keiser is supposed to have written an opera, Masagnicllo furioso, 
in 1706, but both music and libretto seem to have been lost. The story of 
Masaniello, the heroic revolutionary and avatar of the cause-and-effect 
relationship of hubris and nemesis, had a greater appeal to the Romantic 
imagination which had been thrilled by the novels of Sir Walter Scott and the 
eccentric careers of Ypsilanti and Byron. The first Romantic Masaniello, 
based on Samuel Croxall’s Memoirs of a Most Remarkable Revolution in Naples, 
was written in 1825 by Sir Henry Bishop but was unsuccessful. The publica- 
tion of the Mémoires sur la révolution de Naples de 1647 by Raimond de Moir- 
moiron in 1827 inspired two more successful settings of the Masaniello story, 
one by Carafa and one by Auber. 
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Michel-Henry-Frangois-Louis-Vincent-Paul Carafa de Colobrano (1787- 
1872) was a descendant of the noble Neapolitan family which gave history such 
diverse figures as Pope Paul IV and the seducer of Gesualdo’s wife. Carafa 
moved to Paris as a young man and, after musical studies with Cherubini, 
returned to Naples as Murat’s adjutant. After the Hundred Days and Murat’s 
execution by the Neapolitan Bourbons, Carafa went back to Paris, where he 
composed some forty operas. In 1838 he abandoned composition to devote 
himself to teaching. 

Few composers have had such a gift for writing trivial music, which perhaps 
accounts for Carafa’s immediate popularity and his speedy oblivion. His 
melodies are of the type which can be associated with the provincial Italian 
musica municipale. Carafa’s favourite compositional technique was to repeat 
his vulgar but catchy tunes, with their bouncy dotted rhythms, so frequently 
that even the most slow-witted member of the audience could remember them. 
Melodies of this type predominate in Carafa’s Masaniello, as Ex. 1 will show. 
The harmonies in this opera are elementary, and the orchestration is almost 
uniformly noisy. The libretto by Moreau and Lafortelle is a story of Meta- 
stasian antiquity in modern dress, like K. H. Graun’s Montezuma or Spontini’s 
Fernand Cortez. The conflict is between the heroic Masaniello and the villain- 
ous Viceroy, who tries to steal Masaniello’s wife Léona. The genre of Carafa’s 
work is “drame lyrique’, a sort of half-way point between opera and opéra 
comique ; the dialogue is rather briet an: the score is in four acts. It was given 
at the Opéra-Comique until 1832 and zeceived 136 performances. 


Before discussing La Muette de Portici, the most successful setting of the 
Masaniello story, it is best to give a brief description of opera in Paris before 
1828. After the Bourbon restoration of 1815, the heroic style of Spontini was 
no longer in favour, and after the failure of his Olympie in 1819, he left Paris 
for Berlin. The direction of the Opéra, with its name changed to the Académie 
royale de musique, was given to the Vicomte Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld, 
possibly as a reward for having introduced Mme. du Cayla to Louis XVIII. 
The repertoire reverted to the operas of Gluck, Piccinni, and Sacchini, in an 
attempt to restore the spirit and glories of the ancien régime, but without 
success. The audience of the Académie royale de musique consisted mostly 
of rakes and dandies, who watched their mistresses in the ballet-—the models for 
the “opera dancers’’ of Balzac’s Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes and La 
Cousine Bette. 

After 1819, the fashionable Parisian opera house was the ThéAtre des 
Italiens, which featured Rossini’s music. It is doubtful whether any composer 


Ex. 1. Carafa, Masaniello, Act I 
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has ever enjoyed international popularity similar to Rossini during the “‘years 
of reaction” from 1815 to 1830. This was especially true in Paris, where 
Stendhal described an Ultra-Royalist salon where the only fit topics of conversa- 
tion were Rossini and the weather, and virtually all the characters in Balzac’s 
Comédie humaine met, at some time or other, at the Italiens. Most of the 
young French composers fell under Rossini’s influence. In 1826 Henri Montan 
Berton wrote a vicious Summa contra Rossini, De la musique mécanique et de la 
musique philosophique and referred to his rival as “Signor Vacarmini”’ and 
“Signor crescendo”, but debased his own style from its previous level of stolid 
but workmanlike integrity into banal vulgarity. Boieldieu wrote that “no 
one but a monkey would copy Rossini’’, but because of illness wrote virtually 
nothing between 1818 and 1825. Cherubini was writing church music; 
Lesueur was teaching and writing oratorios; Berlioz was in the midst of his 
musical studies; the younger composers who had already arrived, like Auber 
and Hérold, were shamelessly aping Rossini’s musical mannerisms. 

During the 1820s Rochefoucauld had acquired two excellent singers at his 
opera house, Laure-Cinthie Montalant and Adolphe Nourrit. Upon her 
marriage, la Montalant had changed her name to Mme. Cinti-Damoreau. 
Fétis credited her with having brought for the first time the idea of perfection 
in operatic singing into the “‘old sanctuary of dramatic howling”. Judging 
from the parts which Auber, Meyerbeer, and Halévy wrote for her, she was 
a dramatic soprano with a surprisingly agile voice. The legendary Nourrit, 
who inspired the tenor roles in the grand operas of Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer 
and Halévy, was the first Frenchman to sing Schubert’s songs in public, to the 
delight of Alfred de Musset. Nourrit had a strong masculine falsetto which he 
used to produce his high notes. Characteristic of the roles written for him is 
their high tessitura, a testimony to his ability to produce many high notes 
without fatigue. 

But Rochefoucauld had been decidedly unsuccessful in securing popular 
new works for the Académie royale de musique. Hérold’s Lasthenie had been 
a disastrous failure, Catel had shown himself an even more glacial composer 
than his mentor Méhul, Berton’s compositions were but feeble shadows of his 
earlier works like Aline or Les maris garcons, and the great Rossini had merely 
revised two of his Italian semi-seria operas—Maometto II as La Siége de 
Corinth and Mosé in Egitto as Moisé—which were less successful than the 
Italian works like J/ Barbiere and Semiramide which were attracting the public 
to the Italiens. Rochefoucauld had heard of a librettist, Eugéne Scribe, and a 
composer, Daniel-Frangois-Esprit Auber, who were making the Opéra-Comique 
a highly popular theatre. 

Auber was born in Caen in 1782 but had lived in Paris since his babyhood. 
His musical education was haphazard until he came under Cherubini’s influence 
in 1805. After a series of failures, Auber achieved success in 1820 with La 
Bergére chatelaine, an opéra comique in the style of Boieldieu. In 1823 he fell 
under Rossini’s spell, but broke away from it in 1825 with his successful Le 
Magon. Eugéne Scribe, nine years younger than Auber, had begun as a writer 
of vaudevilles, light plays into which popular songs or ariettes from opéras 
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comiques were inserted. In 1823 he began a collaboration with Auber which 
was terminated only by Scribe’s death in 1861. 

The stream of works of increasing merit—Leicester, Le Concert a la cour, 
Le Magon, and Fiorella—which Scribe and Auber were writing for the Opéra- 
Comique must have given Rochefoucauld the idea that they could revitalise 
the Académie royale de musique as they had popularised the Opéra-Comique 
after Isouard’s death and Boieldieu’s semi-retirement until his La Dame 
blanche (to a Scribe libretto) in 1825. Early in 1827 Rochefoucauld commis- 
sioned an opera in five acts from Scribe and Auber. When the completed 
libretto to La Muette de Portici was submitted, the ultra-royalist Vicomte may 
have been shocked by its revolutionary sentiments, especially since less than 
ten years earlier a bloody insurrection in Naples had been suppressed only by 
an international expedition under the auspices of the Holy Alliance. But the 
censorship of Charles X extended only to the press; there was none of the 
restrictive Austrian censorship which was to force Verdi to change the charac- 
ters and locales of many of his operas. And as for the tragic ending of the 
opera, twenty years of Pixerécourt, Walter Scott, and Ann Radcliffe and their 
imitators had inured the Paris public to dramatic horror and tragedy of 
descriptions. 

There was one novelty that may have caused Rochefoucauld to hesitate. 
The central character of the new opera was a mute; the role was intended,-not 
for the prima donna, but for the prima ballerina. But there was a precedent for 
this. The Revolutionary librettist Marsollier had written a comédie mélée 
d@'ariettes entitled Deux mots or Une nuit dans le forét, in which the principal 
female role was pantomimed. Dalayrac had set the libretto in 1793 and 
Rodolphe Kreutzer had written less successful music for it in 1803. In addi- 
tion, operas were often changed into ballets; in 1827 Coraly adapted one of 
Auber’s Rossinian opéras comiques, La Neige, for dancing. Thus the use of a 
mute as heroine would have been a delightful novelty rather than a radical 
innovation. The public certainly thought so. 


The plot of La Muette de Portici is as follows: Alfonso, the son of the Spanish 
viceroy, is marrying the Spanish princess Elvira. As the couple enter the 
church for the wedding, Fenella, a mute fisher-girl, accosts Elvira and claims 
her protection. In pantomime she describes how she had been seduced and 
imprisoned and how she had escaped. As the couple leave the church after the 
wedding, Fenella catches a glimpse of Alfonso and identifies him as her seducer. 
Meanwhile Masaniello, Fenella’s brother, has been nurturing plans for a revolt. 
The news of his sister's ill-treatment strengthens his resolve. When soldiers 
come to the market place to arrest her, Masaniello gives the signal for the 
insurrection, and the Spaniards are massacred. Alfonso and Elvira escape the 
holocaust and flee for shelter to Masaniello’s cottage. Not recognizing them, 
he promises them shelter, and even when they are identified, he refuses to 
surrender them to the mob, but has them conveyed to safety. While the popu- 
lace proclaims Masaniello king, his followers, headed by Pietro, plot his murder. 
During the battle when the Spaniards attempt to recapture Naples, Masaniello 
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saves Alfonso and Elvira and is torn to pieces by the mob. Fenella, in the 
words of Edward J. Dent, “leaps from the balcony of the royal palace into the 
crater of Vesuvius, a distance of some eight or nine miles”. A volcanic erup- 
tion (which, in historical fact, occurred not in 1647 but in 1631) concludes the 
opera. 

La Muette de Portict was Scribe’s first successful piece of serious dramatic 
writing. In his vaudevilles and opéras comiques he had used a plan of construc- 
tion which later generations have called the piéce bien fait. Its principal 
ingredients are the guiproguo (where the disguise of a character is obvious to the 
spectators but not to the participants of the drama) and a gradual tightening 
of the intensity of the action, beginning with the rise of the curtain at a point 
of rest (usually choral wedding festivities or a contemplative aria) and pro- 
gressing through a planned hierarchy of “big scenes” (which Legouvé called 
numérotage) to a climax, occurring in the finale of each act, which follows a 
series of prearranged steps. The climax of the first act finale of La Muette 
isa goodexample. The first step, the scéne @ faire, occurs as Elvira and Alfonso 
meet Fenella outside the church and Elvira introduces her to her husband. 
The second step, the ‘‘recognition scene”, occurs when Fenella identifies Alfonso 
as her seducer. The denouément takes place as the various participants express 
their consternation. 

La Muette proved to Scribe (and other librettists, including Boito and Wag- 
ner) that the form of the piéce bien fait could successfully be applied to grand 
opera, much as the influence of Scribe’s “‘well-made plays’’ affected the dramas 
of such later writers as Pinero, Ibsen and Shaw. 


Ex.2. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Act Il 


In his grand operas Scribe showed more imagination in delineating his 
characters than he did in his vaudevilles or his opéras comiques. Elvira is the 
least interesting character in La Muette; she is a stock prima donna type, and 
contributes little to the drama. Alfonso is the weak-willed puppy familiar to 
operatic audiences through Don Ottavio. Most of Scribe’s heroes of the lyric 
stage, whether in his grand operas or opéras comiques, are of this type, and are 
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usually made to seem ridiculous by both the villain and the heroine. Lorenzo 
in Fra Diavolo is the example most familiar to modern opera-goers. 

Scribe’s operatic villains are often his most interesting characters. Pietro, 
like Ankarstrém in Gustave III (Renato in Verdi’s adaptation, Un Ballo in 
maschera) and Brogni in La Juive, is a man of principle, not inherently vicious, 
but confronted by a force which he feels he must destroy. Pietro is a rather 
cross-grained individual in contrast to the relatively uncomplicated Mas- 
aniello. Auber depicted this brilliantly in two barcarolles: the first (Ex. 2), 
an ariette in a lilting, gay 6/8 which identifies Masaniello through the opera, 
and the second, Pietro’s hypocritical song with its nine-measure phrases and 
color prolationis (Ex. 3). 


Ex. 3. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Act V 


Although many of Scribe’s opéra comique heroines are notable for their 
probity, wit, and cleverness, his operatic heroines are exalted, almost angelic 
creatures, willing to sacrifice themselves for their loved ones and to forgive all. 
Wagner's Senta, Elisabeth, and Briinnhilde are directly derived from such 
characters as Fenella or Alice in Robert le diable. Fenella typifies the Romantic 
heroine, and it is perhaps not coincidental that one of the most famous Fenellas 
was a real-life Romantic heroine, Harriet Smithson. 

Masaniello is Scribe’s best operatic hero. Scribe created other heroes, 
especially in his opéras comiques, who were destroyed by their own machina- 
tions, but Masaniello lacks the cleverness of Fra Diavolo or the Duc d’Olonne. 
Masaniello is destroyed through his own magnanimity and heroism. Musically 
he is best depicted in one of Auber’s most poignant phrases, the grand air of 
act IV in which he deplores the excesses of the mob. 

The first-nighters who entered the Salle de la rue Le Peletier on 29th 
February, 1828, were present at the premiére of a new art form: French Grand 
Opera. There had been harbingers in passages from Cherubini, Méhul, 
Spontini and Rossini, but never before had these operatic ingredients been so 
skilfully combined. Not even the composer of La Muette would be able to 
do it again. 

The initiation of the public to the new epoch of dramatic music began with 
the opening chord of the overture. The larger Beethoven overtures were not 
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known in France at this time; Habeneck was being called a revolutionary for 
playing Beethoven’s second Symphony. Douriac called the opening of the 
overture “la colére du peuple”, and pointed out its salient characteristic, the 


Ex. 4. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Act IV 


absence of a tonic, in the sense of a tonal point of rest. The music does not 
settle on the dominant of G minor, the tonality of the overture, until bar 54, 
whereas the tonic does not appear until bar 68 with the statement of the prin- 
cipal allegro theme. The diminished seventh chord has long since lost its 
freshness; the generation of Dvofak and Tchaikovsky was the last to exploit 
it. Yet still today the opening of La Muette gives the impression of elemental 
drama (Ex. 5). This passage also opens act IV as the prelude to the accom- 
panied recitative which introduces Ex. 4. 

Ex. 5. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Overture 


One of the most significant contributions of La Muette to operatic history 
is the important position given the chorus in this work. In previous operas 
with important choral roles, from Lully’s Bellerophon to Weber’s Oberon, the 
choruses seem to be peripheral to the central dramatic action. Auber’s choral 
writing derived from various composers: the choruses in the finales from 
Spontini, the harmonically static Fishers’ Chorus in act II from Méhul, and the 
quasi-religious choruses, like the act I wedding music and the act III preghiera, 
from Cherubini; the latter chorus was taken from the “Agnus Dei” of a mass 
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that Auber had written under Cherubini’s supervision in 1812. Most character- 
istic of Auber’s style is the market chorus which opens act III; the two motives, 
cited as Exs. 6a and 6b, are typical of the quadrille-like dance rhythms which 
occur in Auber’s works between Fiorella (1826) and Le Duc d'Olonne (1842). 
The most important future effect of Auber’s choral writing in La Muette lay 
in his giving the chorus almost the role of a protagonist. 


Ex. 6. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Act III 


Auber also gave great emphasis to the orchestra in La Muette, not only in 
the ballets and the accompaniments to the recitatives, but also in the panto- 
mimes of Fenella, where her dramatic gestures are intensified by an expressive 
orchestral accompaniment that goes well beyond that of the eighteenth-century 
melodramas. Fenella’s pantomimes (and also those of Zoloé and Ninka in 
Auber’s Le Dieu et la bayadére of 1830) may have had some influence on Wag- 
ner’s idea of the ‘endless melody” with its continuous orchestral support, in 
addition to inaugurating the brilliant epoch of ballet which began in France 
with Auber, Meyerbeer, Adam and Delibes and which ended with Tchaikovsky 
and Glazunov in Russia. 

Beside the choral and orchestral passages, most of the arias and soloist 
ensembles seem tame and undistinguished. As in his opévas comiques, Auber’s 
ariettes, like his barcarolles cited as Exs. 2 and 3, are better than his arias. 
Elvira’s arias are especially weak. The best and most thrilling of the soloist 
ensembles is the duo between Masaniello and Pietro, “Amour sacrée de la 
patrie”’, which closes act IT. 


Ex.7. Auber, La Muette de Portici, Act II 


Another significant feature of La Muette is its rich use of local colour. 
Auber did not deliberately copy Italian folk songs for his opera, as Tchaikovsky 
did for his Capriccio Italien; his score is Italian much as Carmen and Ibéria 
are Spanish. The local colour of Auber’s immediate predecessors, even Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, consisted of “‘chinotserie’’ and “turquerie’’ ; 
La Muette opened the gates for such masterpieces of exoticism as L’Africaine, 
Aida and Turandot. Hanslick rhetorically asked how many French composers 
spent their two years in Italy under the Prix de Rome without bringing back 


Au marché vient de s'ouv- rir, Ve- mes, tes vous d'se- cou~ rir, Voi- 
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a single ‘‘melody glowing with the Italian sun’’ as Auber, who never left Paris, 
could write in La Muette. Allied to the local colour of Auber’s opera is its 
realism; this is the first major opera to give a sympathetic portrayal of the 
labouring classes with all their dirt, noise and sweat. 

La Muette de Portici spread to opera houses in such communities as St. 
Petersburg, Madrid, New York, Sydney, Soerabaja, Istanbul and Cairo. In 
English-speaking countries it was known as Masaniello, a testimony to the 
complete eclipse of Bishop’s and Carafa’s settings. La Mwette was the first 
French opera to achieve real success in Italy. At its Naples premiére, the Bour- 
bon censorship required its title to be changed to Manfredo I, Re di Napoli, 
lest some would-be Masaniello attempt to repeat the exploits of the opera’s 
hero. At a performance in Brussels (not the first, as is popularly supposed), 
the audience streamed out of the theatre after the singing of “Amour sacrée de 
la patrie’’ and started the revolution which separated Belgium from Holland. 
An opposite reaction occurred in Copenhagen: the audience rose to its feet, 
shouting ‘““Kongen leve’’! 

After the Belgian revolution, Louis Philippe summoned Auber for an 
audience and requested him to write no more Mwettes. Auber complied, and 
devoted most of his creative energy to such lighter works as Fra Diavolo, Le 
Cheval de bronze, and Le Domino noir; his heroic compositions, like Gustave III 
and Lestocg, were less successful. When Auber resumed a serious style of 
writing in 1843 with such works as La Part du diable, Haydée and Manon 
Lescaut, he concerned himself with character portrayal rather than with 
exploitation of large masses of sound or of people. His L’Enfant prodigue, a 
five-act Biblical grand opera written in 1850 in an attempt to imitate La 
Muette, failed. 

But other composers pursued the paths that Auber’s masterpiece opened up, 
while he himself turned aside. As Mozart learned much from Haydn, but also 
taught much to his senior colleague, so Auber learned much from Rossini but 
taught his chronologically younger but musically older colleague what opera 
on the grand scale should be like. And as Rossini imitated the Auberian 
opéra comique in Le Comte Ory in 1828, so did he imitate La Muette in Guillaume 
Tell in 1829. Hanslick blamed Tell, rather than La Muette, for being the model 
for the boring length and ‘“‘musical enormity” of Meyerbeer, Halévy and Wag- 
ner, though Liszt thought Rossini’s musical and especially melodic inspiration 
was superior to Auber’s. After a newcomer to Paris named Giacomo Meyer- 
beer heard La Muette, he withdrew an opéra comique, entitled Robert le diable, 
expanded and intensified it, and brought it out at the Opéra in 1831. The new 
epoch was on its way, whose influence is still with us in the heroic operas of 
Milhaud (Christophe Colomb, Bolivar, David) and in the Iron Curtain operas 
based on “‘socialist realism”. 

Wagner's ““Erinnerungen an Auber” is one of his few unashamed tributes to 
one of his contemporaries, and of Auber’s works La Muette receives the greatest 
praise. Yet Wagner was reluctant to acknowledge either his musical debt to 
Auber or his literary debt to Scribe. Rienzi dies as Masaniello died; Senta 
throws herself into the sea as Fenella threw herself into the volcano; the 
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wronged Gunther resembles the cuckolded Ankarstrém of Gustav JJ, and the 
similarity between the endings of La Muette and Die Gétterdémmerung seems 
more than coincidental. La Muette, utilizing all the arts of the stage-director, 
scene-painter, stagehands and ballet master as well as of composer and libret- 
tist, could easily be considered the immediate predecessor of the Gesamtkunst- 
werk. 

Little study as yet has been made of Auber’s influence « 1 Russian opera. 
French opera and opéra comique were popular in Russia between 1750 and 1850, 
and Boieldieu’s visit to St. Petersburg between 1803 and 1810 changed the 
course of Russian music from the Italianate influence of Traétta, Sarti and 
Bortnianski to the mixture of opéra comique with Russian chant and folk-song 
found in Glinka and Dargomizhki. Auber was at least as popular in Czarist 
Russia as he was in nineteenth-century England and Scandinavia, and his 
influence, through La Muette, is reflected in such un-French passages as the 
Coronation Scene in Boris Godunov and the choral ballet in Prince Igor. 

Auber’s influence on Verdi was principally through Meyerbeer, but the 
Italian master considered Auber the better composer. To cite two examples 
of musical and dramatic similarity between Auber and Verdi, comparisons 
may be made between the openings of the fourth act finale of La Muette and 
the second act finale of Aida, and between the openings of the second act 
finale of Fra Diavolo and the first act finale of Rigoletto. In examining Auber’s 
setting of Gustave IJI and Verdi's setting of Un Ballo in maschera, Auber 
carries off the palm in the ballet music of the final act, and his death of Gustave 
is superior to Verdi's rather melodramatic ending. However, Verdi's depiction 
of the characters in the operas, his recitatives (in contrast to Auber’s weak and 
undramatic accompagnati), and his settings of such passages as the fortune- 
telling in act I and the second act finale are superior to Auber’s. 

In short, students of nineteenth-century opera, whether French, Italian, 
German or Russian, should examine La Muette de Portici as a major source of 
information. The work itself could effectively be revived, as it was in Sweden 
and Mexico during the’ 1920s. Though much of it might seem dated to our 
ears, its vigour and vitality of drama and music and its use of spectacle would 
still appeal to audiences of our day. 


The Whirlpool: a Slovak Opera 


BY 
JOHN CLAPHAM 


Up to now the name of Eugen Suchofi is quite unknown in this country, or 
rather, it is completely unfamiliar to almost all of us. We heard little or nothing 
of the instant success of Krié#iava in December, 1949, and during a period 
which has not been outstanding for cultural interchange between Czechoslovakia 
and Britain, we have been unaware of this opera’s continuing hold on the 
opera-going public in the country of its origin. It was a considerable achieve- 
ment for a composer to have his first opera performed more than forty times 
during its first two seasons, and recently it has had performances in both East 
and West Germany. 

Suchof was born near the Slovak capital, Bratislava, in 190d, and having 
musical parents began studying the piano early. Later he became a student 
at the Bratislava Musical Academy, studying piano, conducting and composi- 
tion, and after four years there he went to Prague to study under Novak, who 
had achieved such distinction as a teacher of composition in the Prague Master 
School. Suchoi is thus a kind of musical grandchild of Dvofak, although this 
would be difficult to guess on the evidence of his opera. His compositions are 
for the most part large scale works for orchestra and for choir, but his output 
is not large. In 1934-35 he wrote his first important music for the theatre in 
the form of incidental music to King Svatopluk, a drama by K. Stodola, a sub- 
ject which prompted another leading Slovak composer, Alexander Moyzes, 
to compose a scenic cantata during the same period. One of the strongest 
influences on Suchofi has been the spirit of Slovak folksong, and this, which is 
more exciting and wilder than the traditional music of Bohemia, undoubtedly 
helps to give his music a compelling vitality. There is too in his work a remark- 
able consistency and concentration. 

Kriithava,* perhaps best translated as The Vortex or The Whirlpool, like 
other works of Suchori had a long period of gestation, it having been begun in 
1941 during the German occupation and taken eight years to complete. It 
underwent slight revision since publication in 1952, but the biggest alterations, 
involving changes in the plot, took place some time previous to this. It is 
probably true to say that the title of the Opera formerly fitted the work more 
closely than it does today. The libretto by Stefan Hoza and the composer in 
collaboration is in the Slovak language, and the work may fairly be described 
as the first Slovak opera. The subject, which bears slight but oniy superficial 
resemblances to Jandtek’s Jenisfa, is an intensely human drama of the period 
between the two world wars, and opens with the discovery of the dead body of 


* Grateful acknowledg tt is made to Messrs. Artia for their kindness in viding the 
author with LP records of the whole opera, and to Slovensies for 
permission to reproduce extracts from the vocal score. 
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Katrena’s lover, Johnny. Katrena is accused of the crime by Johnny’s father, 
Stelina, but she passionately disclaims responsibility. In the second scene the 
police question various people but don’t appear to make much progress in finding 
the criminal, so Stelina feels compelled to hunt down the villain himself. A 
month later Katrena marries another admirer, Ondrej, amid general rejoicing, 
slightly damped at one point by Stelina’s entry in order to accuse Katrena of 
making false marriage vows. A year later friends come to admire Katrena’s 
baby. They joke about which parent he resembles, and the child’s godmother 
declares that it resembles no one there. Ondrej, who is said to be drinking 
heavily and ill-treating his wife, expresses his ardent love for Katrena, and then 
suddenly notices the baby bears a resemblance to Johnny. Inflamed with 
anger he strikes Katrena to the ground and dashes from the house. In the 
next scene Ondrej is returning home late after a drinking bout, and unex- 
pectedly comes upon the spot where Johnny was murdered. His conscience 
torments him and eventually he resolves he must give himself up to the police. 
The sixth and final scene takes place the following day during the village feast. 
A shepherd boy causes alarm by firing a military rifle, and is made to confess 
that he dug it up from a spot where he saw Ondrej bury it a year earlier. This 
gives Stelina the proof he was needing, and he resolves to take the law into his 
own hands at once. But Ondrej, now fully penitent, discloses the incident 
which caused him to shoot Johnny, and announces that he is on his way to the 
police. Finally Stelina expresses his delight in having a grandson. 

It will be seen from this brief outline that the opera contains a number of 
conflicts and strong situations which provide excellent opportunities for a 


- composer with a real flair for the theatre. The parts of Katrena, Stelina and 


Ondrej all have a wide emotional range and Katrena’s match-making step- 
mother and godmother, her friends, Ondrej's parents and other villagers provide 
excellent foils. The part of Ondrej makes considerable demands. From time 
to time he finds it difficult to contain himself when reference is made to the 
dead Johnny, and when the dejected Stelina tells him over a glass of beer in the 
cradle scene that he has had nothing to live for since he lost his son, but that 
he intends to shoot the killer “‘like a scabby dog”’, Ondrej becomes thoroughly 
scared. In the fifth scene he is alone on the stage throughout, except for a 
chorus heard for a short time in the background. Tension is relieved at various 
points in the opera by chatter and gossip, and in the wedding and village feast 
scenes there is plenty of gaiety and fun, and here is an obvious opportunity for 
Slovak folk music elements to be heard. 

Apart from these Slovak characteristics, Suchoti appears to be familiar 
with the work of Puccini, from whom he seems to have learnt how to drive 
home the points of greatest dramatic intensity. Jandtek’s influence is also 
felt at times, sometimes in the dramatic treatment, and in the underlying 
harmony; but only occasionally does Suchofi use the kind of figuration which 
is so characteristic of the Moravian composer. A further influence appears to 
be that of early Stravinsky, and there is an obvious reminder of the Dance of 
the Fire Bird in the scoring and harmonization of the opening to the cradle 
scene. Underlying the greater part of the opera is a fundamental harmony 
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consisting of notes of the whole-tone scale, but usually with some foreign note 
added, either as an additional element in the chord, or used as an appoggiatura, 
or with this note falling through a minor third. This basic harmony affects 
much of the vocal line and is even apparent in the Slovak choruses. Suchoti 
would seem to be aiming to make his voice parts follow the natural rises and 
falls of speech, just as Janatek did, and perhaps he deliberately chose to write 
in a more or less whole-tone manner, as this provides one solution to the problem 
of avoiding making the vocal line sound basically diatonic, which speech can 
hardly be said to be. It will be interesting to see how Sucho approaches this 
problem when, as surely he must, he writes another opera, for although he 
seems to have been successful here, it might be unwise to repeat a method 
which has certain obvious limitations. 

It will be recalled that Smetana’s Dalibor is, in the words of his biographer 
Zdenek Nejedly, a work “built upon one motive, from which develop a number 
of other motives, and, indeed, entire choruses of great power, so that while the 
opera possesses a wealth of melody, the whole presents a remarkable unity’’. 
Suchofi must have had Dalibor in mind when he planned The Whirlpool, for 
much of the opera springs either directly or indirectly from the opening bars of 
the work, but whereas Smetana has one motive, Suchon has several: 


= 


In these bars are found the falling minor third, E in bar one resolving on C 
sharp in bar three, and the same note and resolution in bars six and seven, and 
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again with a passing note in bar eight. The curling clarinet phrase in bars 
eight and nine is extremely important, and the rhythm in the lowest i 
bars three to five recurs quite frequently. These separate motives are not 

as a Wagnerian Jeitmotiv would be, for they are not identified with any par- 
ticular character or idea, but they undergo transformations and development. 
The falling third sometimes becomes changed into a major second, a major 
third, a perfect fourth and a diminished fifth, and the same fall may perhaps, 
consciously or unconsciously, suggest the perfect fifth which comes twice at the 
beginning of Katrena’s cradle song. In the following example it is used in a 
powerful manner when Stelina is striking Ondrej in the fourth scene: 


Ex.2 


The rhythm of bars three to five of the first example is used dramatically to 
underline Stelina’s thoughts of vengeance, but it also finds a place at the end 
of the cradle song when all is peaceful. The clarinet melody is heard quietly 


at the end of Ondrej’s love-making in the fourth scene, and is again used in an 
entirely different context in the police station scene immediately after Stelina’s 
outburst denouncing the murderer, and just at the moment that Ondrej 
appears in the doorway after interrogation. Another motive which is not 
announced until the end of the first scene, a bitonal passage in C minor and 
A flat minor, strongly suggests there the pursuit of the criminal, but it only 
returns in its original form at the moment when Ondrej is coming to the 
conclusion that the child is Johnny’s. Suchon’s concentration on an extremely 
limited number of motives, and his choice of a clear-cut yet somewhat restricted 
harmonic scheme, give his opera a unity which is most unusual. 

And yet Suchon has a natural gift for theatrical effect, a sense of the 
theatre, which takes our attention away from technical problems. He knows 
how to use his voices, the tessitura is carefully chosen, and the pitch is directly 
related to the emotional situation of the moment. He can carry us with him at 
times of high pathos and hot tempers, he can exhilarate us with the racy Slovak 
choruses, and he can touch us, as in the fourth scene, with the love of an old 
man for a baby which he hoped would have been his grandson. (See Ex. 3). 
Perhaps it was a mistake to introduce speech in the last scene when villagers 
are whispering rumours about Stelina, but it was probably right to make the 
policeman dictate his report in impersonal speech in scene two. The principal 
change made in the score since publication gives Katrena a far better chance of 
expressing her feelings when the drama has reached its culmination. In the 
earlier version she had little opportunity after Ondrej’s confession of guilt, but 


Allegro disperato 
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in the new version she is able to take the drama to one further climax before 
Stelina has his final word and the chorus rounds off the work. Because of its 
human appeal and Suchon’s genuine sense of what is right in the theatre, The 
Whirlpool should certainly be heard in this country. 
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The New in Review 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


SCHONBERG—III: MOSES AND ARON 


ScHONBERG's 3-act opera in two acts, Moses and Aron (the unwritten music of the third 
act has as it were slipped into the second) is throughout based on the row A~Bp-E-D- 
Ep-Dp—G-F-F$-G$-B-C. It thus is the most extended as well as the most dramatic 
single-row music we know to exist, while gua opera it is probably the best specimen 
since Cosi fan tutte, with which it has nothing in common except thorough-going musical 
consistency, depth, and unfailing dramatic effectiveness. What, in a word, groups these 
two wildly different works together—the ‘“‘immoral’’ comedy and the ultra-moral sacred 
opera—is the fact that while every note counts, the theatre is none the worse for it. 

The first performances proved such a genuine popular success that Gerald Abraham, of 
all scholars, has landed himself behind the times, if not indeed behind The Times, whose 
spontaneous reaction to the work was thoroughly enthusiastic.* In the current Monthly 
Musical Record, he writes that “Alban Berg is the one dodecaphonic composer who has 
made a real impact on the general musical public’, adding that ‘‘it must be remembered 
that the compositions of Schénberg for which the same claim might be made are 
pre-dodecaphonic’’. Professor Abraham formed his rather decided views on Schénberg, 
dodecaphony and the public pretty early in his career and, with infinitesimal modifications, 
he has stuck to them, at the gradually increasing risk of getting stuck. Perhaps it is 
forgivable that he has not followed up the extra-British fate of such works as The Survivor 
from Warsaw, but unless he informs himself about the impact of Moses and Aron, which 
even reached the music critics, he will remain guilty of what I think he himself objects 
to most of all—gross factual inaccuracy. Let me hasten to add that I don’t regard the 
critics as the last people to become aware of the popular success of a new opera. 
are the penultimate ones; the last are the opera producers and directors. Yet the un- 
ambiguous way in which Moses has struck home has already produced a queue of opera 
producers and Intendants who want to take up the work. In fact, one of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are said to be standing in the queue is a producer who, to my 
knowledge, has never dared near atonality before. Where and when the work will be 
staged again is of course still a matter of uncertainty, not because of any fear of unpopu- 
larity, but simply owing to the still considerable practical difficulties involved. 

The Editor has invited me to comment on the question of the opera’s unfinishedness 
and seeming completeness. In an article which is psychologically childish and musically 
incompetent, Peter Heyworth suggests that “‘all art is a struggle to communicate, but no 
composer makes one as acutely aware of this as Schoenberg. . . . May it not be that just 
as Moses could not communicate his vision, so Schoenberg could not see his way to express 
in music the lines that stand at the end of the opera: ‘But even in the wasteland you shall 
be victorious and achieve the goal: unity with God’” (“‘Schoenberg—Moses’’, The Observer, 
16th June, 1957). As I have demonstrated in my article on ‘“‘Schoenberg’s Moses and 
Aron” in The Score for October, 1957, the obvious truth is the opposite. It is just because 
the music had already expressed this religious unity that he did not finish the work. 
The music had finished it in advance of the text, which is why it forms a close unity itself. 
Heyworth’s nonsense about Schénberg’s struggle to communicate is a pure projection on 
to Schénberg’s mind of his own difficulties in understanding the music: criticism par 
excellence. It is a fact, not in any way a matter of opinion, that no composer who has 

In any event, we on 14th June that the chief critic of The Times deemed it necessary to 
write about the opera himself, to criticize the music, without having heard it. 
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always tended to express himseif lavishly anew (Haydn, Beethoven, Wagner) has shown 
a more brilliant and easy mastery of his means of communication than Schénberg. Mr. 
Heyworth is invited to study his works and their history first and to open his typewriter 
afterwards, if there is anything left for him to say. : 

i For my complete answer to why Moses has remained unfinished I must refer the reader 
to the above-mentioned essay, which is extended. Rather than repeat myself, I would 
now push on and discuss the correlated question of the apparent completeness of the work 
a little more comprehensively than I have done hitherto—at the risk of contradicting my- 
self, at any rate superficially. To put it bluntly, the ten articles I have so far written 
about the work all steadfastly maintain that it is absolutely finished musically, but the 
more I study the music, the more I suspect that it both is and isn’t. 

My original impression, which actually deepened, at any rate to begin with, as I got 
more closely acquainted with the work, was by no means a markedly individual one. I 
should say that anybody who had any understanding of the music at all was strongly 
aware of this feeling of completeness. In our last August issue, the Editor wrote, ‘The 
music is, it seems to me, complete in two acts-—for what could possibly follow ?—but the 
overall balance of the libretto is achieved only in the third act to which there exists no 
music”. For what could possibly follow? That is the crucial question. A close study 
of the structure and the serial technique (which latter has symptomatic, not causal sig- 
nificance), and a comparison with Schénberg’s structural and serial approach in other 
works, do open up, to put it modestly, the possibility that the music itself remains alive 
to a continuation which, in the event, never ensued. 

The problem is terrifying, especially with strongly developing composers—strongly 
developing, that is, within a work as well as from one work to the next. Let me exagger- 
ate and thereby simplify; let me, for a moment, replace formal unity by unity of thought 
and style, unity within a work by unity between works. Take any of Beethoven's master- 
pieces and its successor. At the end of the former, a sufficiently uninformed musician 
might well ask, ‘“What could possibly follow?’’ We, who know the ensuing work and 
understand the unity and continuity it establishes with its forerunner despite its newness, 
are wise after the event. I am not being ironical. We are wise, but only after the event. 
That is the trouble about developing, “‘revolutionary’’ genius—the unforeseeability of the 
preordained. What if the preordained doesn’t happen? We say it could not have 
happened. Maybe we are stupid after the event, or stupid and wise at the same time. 

That the two acts of Moses are as complete as any opera is demonstrable and indis- 
putable. The opera producers needn't worry. The conductors needn’t worry. The 
critics needn't worry. But what if it was destined to be more complete than any opera? 
What if this destiny did not fulfil itself—for religious reasons, which I tried to outline in 
the above-mentioned essay ? 

In his last Psalm, which I reviewed in the present feature last August, Schénberg 
breaks off his music at exactly the same textual and contextual point as, almost twenty 
years before, in Moses. The words, “And nevertheless I pray” are still set to music, but 
the continuation of the sentence, “‘because I do not want to lose the rapturous feeling of 
one-ness, of unity with you”, are, together with the concluding sentence, left musicless. 
Now, there are degrees of what Schénberg calls ‘‘unity with God”. In music, as opposed 
to his merely and necessarily descriptive words, he would not write more ‘“‘about’’ it, 
probably less, than he had actually and clearly experienced. Doutless his religious quest 
was not yet over when he died; maybe its different stages were also responsible for the 
unfinishedness of Moses and the Psalm. The music of the Psalm certainly seems to 
express a yet higher “unity with God”’ than that of Moses; it stands, as it were, in the place 
of the uncomposed third act of the opera, which by then would not have been ‘‘good 
enough” if composed. In The Score, I suggested that this question wasn’t really our 
concern, since Schénberg claimed what he called his ‘‘right to be silent” after he had said 
quite enough. But inasmuch as we want to know the truth about the possibly incomplete 
completeness of the Moses music as it stands, the question concerns us after all. 

Not that we shall ever know the whole truth. How strongly do you feel the absence 
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of the missing movement in the Kleine Nachimusik? More strictly to the point, aren't 
we all a bit glib when we say that Schubert's Unjinished is complete? Aren't we piaying 
the role of Schubert's concert agents? Of course it is complete, in a sense, but then we 
aren't unscrupulous agents. And how do we know that it is unfinished? Primarily, 
because we know the symphonic scheme. In Moses we know the scheme of the libretto, 
but we haven't got a clue to what might be the overall musical scheme which, as we can 
see from the first two acts, would be as Schénbergian, as new, as is the actual concrete 
thought. 

For myself, | am becoming gradually convinced that the more we really get inside 
Moses the more will both its completeness and the possibilities of its incompleteness—the 
concrete implications of musical continuation—strike us. Genius itself, we must never 
forget, is among other things the reinterpretation of an end as a beginning. 

Meanwhile, I have not finished with Mr. Heyworth, who is an avant-gardiste and 
hence, when he goes beyond his competence, a far greater danger than the old fogeys whose 

inions on new music are nc* heeded anyway. In the same article, he writes about the 
“trouble” he finds with the dance round the Golden Calf: ‘‘the rhythmic stresses are here 
over-elaborate, so that they cancel one another out rather than achieve any culminative 
effect... ”. 

There are two aspects to a musician’s reaction to this kind of criticism—one technical, 
the other ethical. The former need not detain us: the purely technical incompetence of 
Mr. Heyworth’'s observation will be too obvious to readers of this journal to stand in 
need of what would be an elementary demonstration. (If I am mistaken, let them come 
forward.) What we have to concern ourselves with is the moral question. I happened 
to talk to Mr. Heyworth while he was writing his article. I smelt what was coming, 
whence I reminded him that a genius like Schénberg demanded a high minimal credit 
account of respect: one should not criticize before one was absolutely sure that one 
understood, that one’s objections were not due to one’s own limitations. Mr. Heyworth 
can correct me if I misremember, but I very distinctly recall that he entirely agreed, 
adding that he merely had certain doubts about the drama, and that he would not presume 
to criticize the music. The next thing I saw was the above-quoted composition lesson he 
gave to Schénberg. I met him on a later occasion, when I tried to show him the technical 
incompetence of his remarks in a few simple words. I noticed uneasiness, but no regret. 
I must now publicly challenge him to defend himself: I refuse to play the jolly-good- 
fellowship game at the expense of a great composer. In his musical defence we frankly 
are not interested; what we, or at any rate I, want to know about is his moral stand. 
Since I mentioned personal contacts, I may perhaps be allowed to remove any peel 
of misunderstanding by saying that there has never been the slightest personal friction 
between Mr. Heyworth and myself, as he will be the first to agree. 

A great misfortune, finally, is Allen Forte’s mistranslation of the libretto as published 
in the vocal score (Schott, Mainz). I have drawn attention more than once to Mr. Forte's 
penetrating analytic writings; it is all the more surprising to find that his translation is 
musically deficient, and one’s suspicion that he erred musically in his endeavour to be 
faithful to the text is soon dispelled, for Mr. Forte is not above going wrong on both 
fronts at one and the same time. I have experience in operatic translation, and I think 
I am the last to underestimate the difficulties inherent in the task, or show undue intoler- 
ance in view of unavoidable compromise solutions, but this translation of a most im- 
pressively simple and powerful text really does not satisfy the most elementary require- 
ments. When Schinberg writes ‘Mit dir einig’’, meaning ‘“‘united within yourself” (the 
voice from the Burning Bush is addressing Moses), you just can’t translate ‘“To him joined” 
(meaning God), and that is that. So bad is the translation that many stretches can be 
improved ex abrupto, without any reflection: I tried it in a few places, and a Schénberg 
pupil is my witness. 
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Berlin Festival 


BY 
EVERETT HELM 


For the outsider the most interesting aspect of the Berlin Festival is the huge assortment 
of local productions. The international attractions are an important part of this very 
special festival, but their importance is greater for the natives than for the visitor, who 
can see and hear them in London, Paris or Rome as well as in such festivals as Edinburgh 
and Holland. For the Berliners, living in their cut-off oasis of a city, these presentations 
are like a breath of fresh air from the outside. 

The visitor, however, is particularly anxious to know what is going on in the former 
musical centre of Europe. His interest is bound to be partly artistic and partly political, 
for it is utterly impossible to separate the two when dealing with Berlin. If the city is 
today no longer what it once was, this fact is traceable directly to politics. The very air 
is saturated with politics, and anyone staying in Berlin for even a short time finds that his 
own thinking soon reflects this general atmosphere. It is small wonder, then, if the 
Berliners themselves bring political overtones into what would otherwise be purely artistic 
matters. 

Politics played a greater-than-usual role in the decision of the Stadtische Oper to 
mount Kurt Weill’s opera, Die Biirgschaft. Exactly twenty-five years earlier the same 
opera house, under the same Intendant, Carl Ebert, hacl provoked a political scandale 
through its ten or a dozen performances (including the world premiére) of this work. 
At that time too politics was a major factor in its conception and production. The Nazis 
were on the threshold of power; only a few months later they took over and forbade the 
opera immediately. By unanimous consent Nazis and anti-Nazis were of the opinion 
that the piece was directed at the National Socialist movement, and of course they were 
right. In early 1933 the principals dispersed—Weill to Paris and then America, and 
Ebert to England, then America. Caspar Neher, the librettist and set designer, was the 
only one to remain in Germany. 

In the meantime Weill has died: Ebert has returned to Berlin as Intendant of his old 
opera house; and Neher is still resident in Berlin. In 1932 the three of them had discussed 
possible changes in the opera, but the Nazis had come to power before anything concrete 
had been undertaken. So now Ebert and Neher decided to produce a new version of 
Die Biirgschaft, taking into consideration Weill’s views of the matter. Since the work 
has not been performed since early 1933 it is impossible to say whether the changes made 
are for better or for worse. The piece has been cut to reduce it to workable proportions; 
the original version lasted some four hours. Some of the music has been interchanged 
from one act to another. And the role of the Commissar, originally sung, has been 
converted into a speaking part; some of the music thus “‘liberatei/’’ has been used to 
accommodate new texts by Neher. 

The libretto of Die Biirgschaft is based on a parable by Herder, reworked by Neher 
and “‘extended”’, so to speak, into modern times. The scene is laid in the small backward 
land of Urb, in which old, humane customs and laws still persist; the story concerns the 
physical, moral and ethical deterioration of the citizens resulting from the occupation of 
the little country by “the great powers’. Totalitarianism and industrialization are 
major ingredients of the unnamed forces of evil that destroy men’s characters and 
personalities. The dictator is personified in the Commissar, who speaks in terms that 
were standard fare during the Third Reich. The first act pictures the land in its original, 
unspoiled condition; in the second, the armies of “the great powers” take over; and the 
third shows the results of the “‘new order’: treachery, misery, sickness and death. 

Professor Ebert said in a press conference that this revival was intended as a kind of 
“reparation” to the memory of Weill for wrongs suffered at the hands of the Nazis. This 
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was a very good idea indeed, for artistic as well as political reasons. The opera contains 
some fine music and shows the direction in which Weill was moving when his operatic 
career was cut short by the advent of Hitler. This direction was, in a word, away from 
the Dreigroschen Oper and towards a more * “operatic” treatment. There are passages in 
Die Biirgschaft reminiscent of the earlier ‘‘song’’ style and of the ironical, bitter vein of 
the Dreigroschen Oper. But there are also passages of great lyrical tenderness—parti- 
cularly those of the first act. 

The music is thoroughly “honest’’; there is no hiding behind subterfuges or tricks. 
Melody, harmony and rhythm are the ingredients and they are presented in a straight- 
forward manner which is, however, by no means naive. The typical Weill mixture of 
bitter and tender musical numbers is peculiarly effective. The chorus, which plays an 
important role as narrator, supplies a third, more neutral ingredient. 

Professor Ebert had clearly taken great pains with the production, and the mise-en- 
scéne was excellent. The leading role of David Orth was admirably sung and portrayed 
by Josef Greind!; other members of the cast included Tomislav Nerali¢ as Johann Mattes, 
Irene Dalis as Anna, Ursula Schirrmacher as Luise, Theo Altmeyer as Jacob and Helmut 
Krebs as the Judge. Artur Rother conducted; the costumes and décor were by Caspar 
Neher. 


Janadtek’s Katja Kabanova was also given a good performance by the Stadtische Oper. 
This work is an instance of a rather “dated” story being kept alive by the quality of the 
music. The plot, derived from Ostrowsky, is set in a small Russian city of the 1860s and 
concerns the tragic love of the young Boris for the unhappily-married Katja. The 
bourgeois atmosphere and the psychological struggles which accompany the affair are 
reminiscent of Ibsen—as is the attitude of censure on the part of the family and towns- 
people when the “awful truth” comes out. 

The score is fresh and original as most of Jandéek’s music is—an originality that is 
never forced and seldom “‘radical”’ in idiom but that results from his own individual way 
of thinking. The style is ‘derivative’ in the sense that it is based squarely on traditional 
practices, but it bears Jana¢ek’s unmistakable personal signature. Elfride Trétschel and 
Sandor Kénya were excellent as Katja and Boris; the cast also included Peter Roth- 
Ehrang, Irene Dalis, Martin Vantin, Helmut Krebs and Sieglinde Wagner. Richard 
Kraus conducted. 

One of the high points of the Festival was the performance, also in the Stadtische Oper, 
of Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps with choreography by Mary Wigman. It was not, to 
be sure, the kind of “Ballet Russe” choreography one usually associates with this work, 
but it was a marvel of integration, in which every movement was related to the whole. 
This performance proved also to be an object lesson of the first order, in which the tre- 
mendous difference between Wigman and “ad Ja Wigman” became clear—the difference 
between the genuine article and its imitations. One sees, particularly in Germany, 
Wigman-like ballet and dancing that has many of the superficial attributes of the Wigman 
school; in general the result is anything but edifying. 

In the Berlin performance of the Sacre, however, what is often only a shell was infused 
with the living spirit, and it was entirely convincing. Every detail had been thought 

. through in order to achieve this unity. There was no scenery—only a large, central 
disk, sich as one has become accustomed to associate with Wieland Wagner's Bayreuth 
stagings. The action was thus transferred from the setting of pagan Russia to a timeless, 
abstract sphere. Dore Hoyer danced the leading role splendidly, and the ballet of the 
Stadtische Oper gave a fine account of itself. 

On the same programme was the world premiére of Hans Werner Henze's ballet, 
Maratona di Danza (Marathon Dance), on a scenario by Luchino Visconti, who was the 
stage director as well. This piece, an unfortunate combination of realism and melodrama, ’ 
cannot be said to be up to Henze’s usual standard. It is, in brief, the story of how a 
young Italian in a Roman suburb dances himself to death to win the marathon; other 
incidents, related and unrelated, are brought into the “‘plot’’ without adding greatly to the 
interest. 
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The newly-founded Studio of the Stadtische Oper is designed as a training and proving 
ground for young singers, dancers, technicians and future directors. The idea is an 
excellent one and is already beginning to bear fruit, as evidenced by the evening given by 
the Studio in the new Kongresshalle (one of the finest specimens of modern architecture, 
incidentally, that one can hope to see anywhere). The triple bill consisted of a spirited 
performance of Mavra by Stravinsky, Blacher’ s Abstrakte Oper and Hindemith’s Hin und 
Zuriick, which proved to be the hit of the e 

A mere recital of all the events of the Berlin Festival would fill a page or two and 
serve little purpose. Among the many guest appearances mention should be made of 
The English Opera Group, which Benjamin Britten conducted in his Turn of the Screw, 
José Limon’s American Dance Company, Maurice Béjart’s Ballet-Théatre de Paris, the 
Vienna Burgtheater and the Diisseldorf Schauspielhaus. 


BBC Concert 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Royal Festival Hall, c. Rudolf Schwarz 
27th November 


But for Rubinstein’s appearance, the concert would have been below criticism. Haydn's 
Military Symphony received a performance worse than which I cannot recall; its only 
well-balanced aspect was the relation between interpretation and execution, which 
matched each other perfectly in degree of intolerability. On one or two previous occasions 
one has received the impression that Schwarz’ musical intentions deserve the adjective, 
even though they do not tend to materialize, but in the present instance no such miti- 
gating circumstance was discernible. In search of the briefest, and at the same time most 
symptomatic example, my memory tumbles across the upbeat to the minuet, which is 
marked forte simply because the first 8-bar period unfolds at forte level; but whatever 
Mr. Schwarz may have intended, what he achieved was a sforzato on the upbeat at the 
expense of the main beat. This journal must refuse to discuss interpretation on this 
embryonic plane, but mention may be made of Joan Chissell’s programme note which 
again was a perfect pendant: she did not even disclose, if indeed she knew, that the alle- 
gretto was transcribed from one of the six concertos for two lyrae composed for the King 
of Naples in 1786, with the coda (letter P in the Hawkes Pocket Score edition) newly 
added. Nowadays, when H. C. Robbins Landon’s The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn 
(London, 1955, see pp. 558 ff.) is required reading, such an omission is absolutely unfor- 
givable. Generally speaking, the purpose of programme notes is doubtful enough in all 
conscience; when once there would be a point to annotation, it is missed. Needless to 
add, the unity of this movement with the rest of the work, and in particular the place of 
the new coda in the total structure, ought one day to form a special object of investigation 
for my functional analysis; I think I have already solved the basic questions. 

The other pain in the neck was Gordon Jacob’s worthless five-movement Suite no. 3, 
originally written for Schwarz and the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra; whereas 
Rubinstein’s Schumann and Saint-Saéns (G minor) only pained his envious colleagues. 
It is easy enough to object to any interpretation; it is almost as easy to suggest alter- 
natives so long as one hasn’t got to play them. What is not easy is not to contradict 
oneself at any point in one’s interpretation; it is almost equally difficult to play the piano 
as well as Rubinstein does. Apart from the fact that his renderings were not free from 
what seems a universal virtuoso failing (highly musical virtuosos included), namely, the 
rushing of quick notes, they were pure joy for everyone whose mind was able to follow 
the implications of his own premisses which, moreover, were at times unprecedentedly 
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perspicacious in themselves; the tempo character of the Schumann intermezzo, for example, 
realized the andantino grazioso better than I had ever heard it before: there was not a 
trace of that sentimentality which, in the newspapers, goes by the name of poetry. The 
Saint-Saéns, whose second and third movements are excellent, grew into an overwhelming 
performance. I would not dream of mentioning Rubinstein’s obtrusive yet unimportant 
lapse of memory, but for the fact that my colleagues did not appear to be aware of it. 
I wonder what they do hear. H. K. 


Book Reviews 


The British Union-Catalogue of Early Music printed before the year 1801. Edited by 
Edith B. Schnapper. Pp. xx + 1178. (Butterworths Scientific Publications.) 
1957. £21. (Published in the U.S. by Walter J. Johnson Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. $58.80.) 

This catalogue was originally projected and eventually begun by an Austrian, O. E. 
Deutsch and completed by a German, Edith Schnapper. Gerald Cooper, an Englishman, 
guaranteed an annual contribution of {900 for five years and the work was completed by 
grants totalling £3,000 from the American Pilgrim Trust. It was supervised by a Com- 
mittee of changing personnel which eventually, to circumvent legal difficulties, formed 
itself into a limited company. 

This is the way in which such things are done in England; and we are traditionally 
proud of the fact. We smile blandly, we talk of ‘“‘muddling through”. But it is not an 
ideal method of producing scholarly work. 

The astonishing fact is that a work of major interest and importance has resulted. 
There are signs that the edges could have been tidied up a little more, and that there may 
be some musical collections that have not been included. The Committee must have been 
continually haunted by the thought that the available financial resources would run out 
before the work was completed; and some compromises were necessary to avoid this 
possibility. Nevertheless, to record the musical holdings in over one hundred libraries in 
the British Isies rebuts the pessimistic charge so often heard that major operations of this 
sort went out with the nineteenth century. 

The strategy and tactics of such an operation are a considerable problem; and ultimate 
success depends largely upon this foundation. The choice of the Squire Catalogue of the 
British Museum holdings as the basis collection was a fairly obvious one. But the number 
of libraries to be examined, and the extent of their holdings was unknown. The use of an 
interleaved copy of Squire was soon found to be inadequate, and it was decided to cut up 
two copies of it, mounting each entry on a slip and adding further entries on slips of 
similar size. This, however, produced a Kartothek of formidable proportions, which 
could not readily be transported to the various collections to be recorded. The solution 
that was adopted was to make a new slip for each item in a library and later to incorporate 
these entries into the general catalogue. 

Anyone with experience of the intricacies of the bibliography of music will see that 
this has entailed undesirable assumptions. Actual side by side collation and comparison, 
frequently of an intricate kind, is the only possible basis for determining whether two 
pieces that are superficially identical do not, in fact, differ chronologically. Obviously 
the terms of reference would not permit of such a possibility; but the investigation of such 
peculiarities is simplified for musicologists by this ready location of various copies of the 
same title. 

This is, in fact, a ‘‘finding list’ rather than ‘‘an exact work of bibliographical reference’. 
Not that a particular title listed will always be easy to find. There is an ominous reference 
in Dr. Oldman’s Introduction to the catalogue, which will be only too familiar to those 
whose work carries them into obscure libraries. ‘It is hoped” he writes “that the 
increasing use of the Union-Catalogue may ultimately awaken a sense of responsibility 
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among those charged with the conservation of these musical treasures, so that they can 
always be found when asked for and be kept in conditions commensurate with their 
value’. His references to the conditions in which the Editor was called upon to work in 
some of the “‘libraries’’ are also far from reassuring. 

Only the other day a provincial newspaper disclosed the discovery of a number of 
valuable books that had been stored for three hundred years in a former charnel house 
below a burial-ground; and one has seen instances, even in College libraries, where volumes 
have been kept in glass cases facing a south window, where the sun’s action has charred 
the bindings beyond repair. 

Frequently, as Dr. Oldman suggests, lack of resources is responsible; but custodians 
should realize that disposal of some part of their treasures with a view to restoration of the 
bulk of them is preferable to complete neglect of them all. 

The proportionate space occupied by various headings gives a revealing insight into 
British musical taste. By far the largest entry is under Psalms, occupying over eighty- 
two columns, and Hymns occupy another thirty-seven columns. Handel heads the list 
of composers with fifty-one columns, for which there are reasons outside his pre-eminence 
as an “English” composer. There is, for example, the great enterprise of Walsh and his 
successors as publishers; and there is also the preponderant collecting interest in his works 
headed by the Royal Collection and accompanied by the comprehensive collection of Mr. 
Gerald Coke, the Rowe and Mann collections at King’s College, Cambridge, and the 
Balfour collection in the National Library of Scotland. 

Much more widely spread are the ownerships of the thirty-four columns of Haydn. 
Of the first edition of the full score of Die Schépfung, for example, no fewer than sixteen 
copies* are recorded, spread over thirteen different libraries. This must be to some extent 
accounted to the energy and enthusiasm of Dr. Burney who was Haydn's agent in the 
gathering of subscriptions in these islands. 

Considering the tardy publication of most of Mozart’s worls it is surprising to find 
him occupying twenty-seven columns of eighteenth-century publications. 

Tardiness of publication also accounts for J. S. Bach's showing of only twenty entries 
in all and of these fifteen are recorded in the British Museum only, although four of these 
are duplicated there since the acquisition of the Hirsch library. 

This entry is also an indication of the extreme rarity of the early Bach music. His 
first printed work, the “Ratswahi’’ Cantata of 1708, is in Hirsch. Parts II, III and IV 
of the Clavier-Ubung are recorded in first edition, but of Part I, 1726, only Partita iii is 
present in first edition, though the first collected edition of 1731 is present in complete 
form. Sechs Chorale (1748, but Kinsky gives it as 1747], Musicalisches Opfer, 1747 (the 
first part only), Vom Himmel hoch [1748]; and the Vierstimmige Choralgesdnge, in both the 
first edition of 1765-9 and the enlarged and corrected edition of 1784-7 are all recorded. 
The Musicalisches Gesang-Buch, 1736 and the first editions of Die Kunst der Fuge [1750] 
are missing. Of the latter the Museum has two copies of the reissue of [1752]. Of Das 
wohliemperierte Clavier only an English edition of Part II [c. 1800] is recorded. Kirn- 
berger’s Die wahre Grundsdize zum Gebrauch der Harmonie, 1773, in which two pieces 
from Das wohitemperierte Clavier were printed—the first pieces to be printed from it—is 
not listed. Neither is Kollmann’s Essay on practical musical Composition, 1799, which 
contains one piece from the same. But these may have been excluded by terms of refer- 
ence. Other works of Bach, including both the St. Matthew and the St. John Passions, 
fall outside the scope of the work, not having been published within its period. 

The lay-out and general arrangement of this work are worthy of great praise. Great 
pains have been taken to ensure ease of reference and apart from the cross-indexing there 
is an elaborate title-index at the end of the work. Even so the system employed is not 
quite perfect. Thus, for example, the entry under Ezio includes also songs from Iper- 
mestra and a single-song adapted from Handel. Neither is cross-referenced or indexed in 
these connections, and numerous similar omissions could be quoted. 


* I possess a seventeenth, in which pp. 219-20 are duplicated [Ep.}. 
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The boon that this publication has conferred on musicologists and students cannot be 
overestimated. The high price is indispensable in a work extending to nearly 1,200 
quarto pages in double column. We may hope that its commercial success will justify 
the supplement that is sure to be called for. P. H. M. 


The New Oxford History of Music. Volume One, Ancient and Oriental Music. Edited 
by Egon Wellesz. Pp. xxiv + 530, ill. (Oxford U.P.) 1957. 63s. 

Histories of music fall broadly into two groups; those for elementary students and the 
general public, which often come in single volumes and usually treat the history of western 
music as a single continuous narrative, and the more extended history {>r the professional 
and specialist, in many volumes, and written by a team of authors under an editor or 
editorial board; chronological overlapping between the chapters is a feature of these, as 
a result of single authors covering specialized fields. The present history may well be the 
last of them. The field has now reached a degree of specialization so intense that in future 
the publication of a history of music pretending to comprehensiveness, if it is attempted 
at all, will have to be a state enterprise, fluid in form for constant revision, and of a size 
so unwieldy as to confine its circulation to universities and libraries. The present work, 
for all its virtues and serious intent, already wears a slightly old fashioned air. 

The second volume had the misfortune to clash with one of the most impressive, 
accurate, and comprehensive of the great modern specialized monographs, Music in the 
Middle Ages, the first of two volumes by Gustave Reese; and it was less accurate, and less 
comprehensive. The present volume has less formidable competition, but this very fact 
emphasizes the almost provincial air of the western approach to oriental culture. With 
the one shining exception of ceramics, and a possible minor one of the Japanese Ukiyo-ye, 
this vast field is completely unknown to the layman, and but little cultivated even by 
specialists. It is significant that several contributors to this volume, though doubtless 
excellent musicians, are highly qualified historians and archaeologists rather than music- 
ologists. It is also significant that nine of these volumes will be devoted to Europe and 
one to all the rest of the world. Now it is obvious that we in the west possess a priceless 
musical heritage, and possible that our music has reached a higher state of development 
than that of other races; but this is to put ourselves in judgment of our own case, and 
bring in a verdict in our own favour. Future generations, in a world united and without 
cultural fog-curtains, may well wonder if our technical and political civilization is so 
superior to the spiritual, aesthetic, and life-orientated civilizations of India and China 
at their height. Chinese music presents certain difficulties for the western musician, but 
I would like to see a Chinese musician confronted with the “Scambi” of Henri Pousseus. 
It is just possible that a naive western listener might prefer classical Chinese opera, too. 
Electronic music postulates more aesthetic questions than any oriental art. In less 
advanced western idioms a distinct link can be seen with certain oriental idioms; the 
influence of Balinese music on Pierre Boulez is obvious and profound. 

We must face the fact that national, and what is more, continental boundaries are fast 
vanishing, and before we know where we are, Peking will be on our door-step and Delhi 
in our back-yard. Some sort of approach will have to be made to oriental art; the merely 
destructive impact of the west will, I presume, continue, and so long as there is a profes- 
sional political class we mere musicians can do little about it. Japan, I believe, is fast 
becoming one large drug-store. 

The largely archaeological approach of this volume will not help much; it is indeed an 
introductory volume, treating the subject briefly, and is not without its gaps, which will 
be dealt with in their place. We are taken through three millenia of Chinese music in 
fifty pages, while the music of Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, Korea, Japan, Miau, 
Luoluo, Minjia, Nagas, Annam, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Java, Sumatra, Nias, Bali, 
and the Indian Archipeligo, is rattled through in fifty-five pages. If it is objected that 
we know but little of much of this, and still more is very primitive in any case, the music 
of India is highly developed and has been extensively studied, but it gets thirty pages. 
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On the other hand, sixty pages are devoted to the vast amount we do not know about the 
music of Ancient Greece. These theoretical tables and practical conjectures are becoming 
an historian’s bad habit. I suppose the origins of the modes and Plato’s remarks are of 
importance, but they are abstractions without the breath of life, and have been dealt with 
ad nauseam elsewhere. (Reese devotes forty-six pages to both Greece and Rome in a 
volume of some five hundred pages dealing with European music only—even this could be 
condensed.) The fact that the records that accompany this volume (which I have not 
heard) trot out once more those conjectural and largely meaningless successions of notes 
the ‘First Delphic Hymn” and the “Epitaph of Seikilos’’ emphasizes the bankruptcy 
of all we know about Greek music; some table, like the curious erections that often accom- 
pany accounts of twelve-tone music, could probably be constructed that would give the 
facts without recourse to prose. Hans Keller, forward. In fact, some sections of this 
book give the impression of being written more from an archaeological than a musical 
point of view, and this includes cultures that are (for the time being at least) still alive. 
They may not be alive much longer; and their subtlety, delicacy, and profundity deserve 
respect and preservation. The author of the chapter on Indian music is acutely aware of 
this danger, to do him justice; and the chapter on Chinese music by Laurence Picken 
contains some of the very few aesthetic judgments in the book. The impact of the west 
on Asia has been almost entirely disastrous. What barbarians we are; there is a gruesome 
air of hic jacet about the simple fact that this book is entitled “Ancient and Oriental 
Music”’, and have we put in place of what we have destroyed such things as Periclean 
Greece, Renaissance Italy, Eighteenth-century France? Or what? 

But it is something to have been touched by the wing of the angel; here, for all the 
skimping and insularity is a brief introduction to the art we practice as understood by the 
races that gave us the Upanishads, Ming and T’ang ceramics, Chinese poetry and painting, 
and Japanese wood-engraving. Some of this book is very moving. The chapter on 
primitive music, and the metaphysical accounts of the origins of music as understood by 
the Hindu, are wildly romantic and contain an uncomfortable kernel of truth for our 
analytic philosophers to chew; when the tremendous reaction against the scientific version 
of many-sided-truth (which is already beginning) gets under way, we would do well to 
scudy the Orient’s great researches into the subjective; a steadying influence, which may 
yet save us from being drivelled to death by angry outsiders. 

In fact, those chapters on the music that is so ancient that we know little about its 
technique and nothing about its sound are often more inspiring than those on cultures 
that still survive, perhaps because they are compelled to see the music as its actual creators 
saw it. Much of the technical detail of some of the other chapters is a trifle laborious, 
and reminds us of some modern phenomena; serial technique inspires a mixture of me- 
chanical curiosity and superior hindsight, and today we are ashamed of the often extra- 
ordinary things that get a composer going, and the emotion that music arouses. 

This is a good book, but could have been a great one. Since the first Oxford History 
all the earlier centuries have filled out enormously, and several volumes are devoted to 
what was but introductory in the earlier history. Can we expect a really thorough study 
of specifically Oriental music in the future? This book contains little that is new, and 
seems to be rather an attempt to summarize existing knowledge. Perhaps this is the aim 
of a history like this, but one must feel that an opportunity has been lost of making a 
decisive contribution to the study and preservation of Oriental music. The chapter on 
Chinese music is good though brief; that on Indian music too brief to be good. Much more 
than this must be done to preserve, in print and on record, the music of all the world but 
Europe. 

There is practically nothing on the music of the Americas, except a mention or two in 
the chapter on primitive music of the music of the Red Indian of the north; I lack special- 
ized information on this point, but surely the vast areas of South America are a rich field 
of native music? What has happened to it all? How much is known? These places 
might not be on the map as far as this book is concerned. 

There are chapters on Jewish and Islamic music; again, these are largely theoretical. 
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There are six sides of Islamic music among the nine records (78 r.p.m.) but no musical 
examples in the text except snippets on p. 451 and pp. 454-5. This music will of course 
be printed in the booklet that accompanies the discs, assis the case with all the volumes. 
This is, however, a bad plan. It means that the only source of this music is an additional, 
flimsy and very expensive (for what it is) pamphlet, easy to lose and expensive to have 
bound. It would have been far better to have included these examples in the relevant 
places in the text. They are so few as to make little difference to the potential bulk of the 
volumes concerned. 

A point of mechanical construction that might be mentioned here is that the plates, 
half-tone on the usual heavily leaded paper, are only tipped in with paste, and as a con- 
sequence fall out as soon as the pages are turned. Leaded paper is resistive to paste, and 
the plates should have been guarded. There is an extensive bibliography, an index, and a 
list of records used to illustrate this volume. Like the records used to illustrate the other 
volumes of this set, they are mostly brief snippets compared with the wealth in the com- 
mercial catalogues. There are actually no fewer than seventeen LP records of Oriental 
music in the current catalogues, including Indian, Chinese, Balinese and even African 
music. 

I have had great difficulty in assessing this volume, but I should imagine that its 
editor has had a greater one in compiling it. It may be that it is the general air of being 
ill at ease that pervades hot only some of the contributions but the work as a whole, that 
is responsible for a similar wneasiness on my part. A truly great treatise on any subject 
always carries an air of the effortless and masterly communication of a mastered subject 
that puts the reader at his ease at once. Once or twice in this volume this feeling is 

i , but seldom does it last long. The system of a free hand to contributors 
(‘but make it short’’), which one would presume from internal evidence to have been the 
method, has not worked out too well in the set so far. Much disparity of treatment is 
evident. The editor’s warnings about the barriers that exist between Western and 
Eastern art are familiar, but puzzle me personally. The impression I have gained not 
only from perusing this book but from a devouring interest in Eastern thought generally 
has been one of the basic unity of mankind. I fail to see how any musician of a certain 
experience can fail to be moved by the Indian Ragas, for example, and Argo’s records of 
Gamelan music have been deservedly popular; more popular than a record of Webern 
would have been I expect, which is not to disparage Webern; merely to point out that the 
difficulty of Eastern thought and art has been much exaggerated. There is a basic unity 
between Taoism, Zen Buddhism, and Christianity in its less secular forms, and great 
Western mystics like Blake have seen through to the basic mental postulates that these 
things have in common. Chinese ceramics are deservedly popular, and the graphic arts 
of the East are of great and largely accessible beauty; all this adds up to a disagreement 
with the general approach of this book. 

Shortcomings, unbalanced treatment, omissions, do not add up to a bad book; my 
task would have been easier if they had. Does it attempt to provide a brief introduction 
to Oriental music, and that of primitive peoples, largely as a prelude to Western art 
music? In that case its object is fulfilled. But the charge of provincialism remains. 
Does it attempt a degree of completeness in its account of the music of its title? In 
that case it fails. But I do not think it fails. It is an interesting and informative book, 
as far as it goes. But I do think it should have gone much further. The East is being 
overrun with bad Western civilization and bad Western thought; we had to wait until 
our own society was in decay before going to them, with nothing to offer but a cynical 
materialism offering such advantages to their material poverty (largely our fault) that 
they have eagerly seized on such things as dialectical materialism for the sake of the bread 
and circuses. These things in the countries of Zen and Taoism do not bear thinking of. 
The least we can do is to extend hands and minds of understanding to that great 
glory of Eastern thought, civilization and art that the more thoughtless amongst us 
are destroying. Among the expressions of that human glory is music, and we are 
musicians. 
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The Magic Flute. English version by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. Pp. 120. 
(Faber and Faber.) 1957. 15s. 

The dust-cover informs us that “‘in the United States this new version won enthusiastic 
and widespread praise’. The publishers ‘‘are confident that it will be welcomed in this 
country by all who love music; or poetry; or both’. Where so many people seem to have 
enjoyed themselves, not least the authors, it seems a little churlish to express doubts. 
But churlish or not, the fact is that this translation simpiy will not do. Whether it will 
be welcomed by people who love poetry is of no importance whatever. A libretto does 
not have to be poetry, and it is much better if it is not. What it must do is to fit the music; 
and the principal objection to this version is that it fails to do this. Mr. Auden and Mr. 
Kallman are certainly in good company. The number of English versions of operas that 
fit the music could easily be numbered on the fingers of two hands. But companionship 
in failure is no excuse for further blundering. No one should attempt to translate an 
opera without knowing something about singing. The number of English vowel-sounds 
that are available for sustained notes is very limited. But unless that limitation is 
accepted, the result will be of no practical value, however elegant it may look on the 
printed page. 

It is impossible to discuss this translation in detail without using music examples. 
However, some indication can be given of its infelicities, which will be even clearer to 
those who can refer to a score. We may look first of all at Tamino’s aria in act I. The 
original text begins: 

Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd schén, 

Wie noch kein Auge je gesehn! 

Ich fiihl'es, wie dies bild 

Mein Herz mit neuer Regung fillt. 
The tempo is slow, and the first syllable of “‘Bildniss’’ occupies a beat and a half on a high 
G. The Auden-Kallman version runs: 

True image of enchanting grace 

Where beauty is with virtue shown 

More noble itself alone. 
The only tolerabie line here is the third. The first places the weak first syllable of “‘image”’ 
on the sustained high G, and assigns the words “‘of enchanting’’ (which would naturally be 
accented “Sf én-chant’ing”’) to four equal semiquavers. This second error is repeated 
in line 2, where the naturally strong accent on the first syllable of “‘dwelling-place” is 
ignored. In the last line Mozart has emphasized ‘‘neuer” with an appoggiatura; the 
translation transfers this emphasis to the insignificant word “than”. I leave it to others 
to decide whether those who love poetry find these four lines inspiring. Those who love 
music are hardly likely to be in two minds about them. 

In case anyone should imagine that this passage has been deliberately and 
extracted from an otherwise blameless version, here is another example, from “In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen’’: 

Dann wandelt er an Freundes Hand 

Vergniigt und froh in’s bess’re Land. 
Mozart has set both of these lines to the same melody, and the first syllable of “‘Freundes” 
and “‘bess’re’’ (both important words) is emphasized by a short melisma. We are asked 
to accept the following as an adequate equivalent: 

He who ives another's wrong 

Shall hear stars’ triumphant song 
Here the second syllable of “‘another’s” is much too weak to bear Mozart’s emphasis; 
nor is “‘triumphant’’ much better. As for the corresponding passage in the second verse, 
it will be sufficient to quote the appalling lines: 

The homely sh when love 
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One more example, this time from the quintet ‘Wie? wie? wie?’ The lines: 

Tamino, dir ist Tod geschworen! 

Du, Papageno, bist verloren! 
are rich in really sonorous vowel-sounds; but all the translators can offer as a substitute 
is the following: 

Is monstrous with deforming terror. 

The ludicrous emphasis on ‘‘with’”’ is the grossest blunder; but the other weaknesses are 


by no means negligible. 
Sometimes the translation seems to miss the point of the original. Monostatos’ aria 


begins: 


Alles fiithit der Liebe Freuden, 
Schnabelt, tandelt, herzt und kiisst; 

Und ich sollt’ die Liebe meiden, 

Weil ein Schwarzer hisslich ist! (twice) 


Every animal and human 

Comes on earth to make a pair; 

For each man there is a woman, 

So, should anybody care 

If I take my little share? 
Quite apart from the unfortunate rhyme “human—woman”’, which is hardly acceptable 
even in American, there is a serious failure here to notice what is plainly stated in the 
German. What Monostatos says is: “Am I to shun love, just because people dislike a 
black man?” The Auden-Kallman version makes no reference to colour. No doubt 
there were good reasons for this when it was first sung at a televised performance in 
America; but theve is no justification for the omission in a published text. All that Mono- 
statos tells us in this version is that he is ugly, which is not enough. It is inevitable that 
a translation should paraphrase, but not at the expense of dramatic emphasis. 

It is even worse when paraphrase results in something silly. In the quintet mentioned 
previously the three ladies warn Tamino and Papageno of the dreadful consequences of 
trusting the priests. Papageno exclaims: 

Das wir’ beim Teufel unerhért! 
Sag’ an, Tamino, ist das wahr? 
words “‘war’ beim Teufel’ are sung four times.) This seems simple and straight- 
forward enough; but it is evidently too simple for Mr. Auden and Mr. Kallman, whose 
combined ingenuity has produced the following: 
So then if I fulfil each trifle here 


; Is that nice? 
The answer is that it is not nice at all: in fact, it is horrible. It is difficult to imagine how 
a poet of Mr. Auden’s reputation can set his name to doggerel like this. And there are 
many other examples which are no better. There might conceivably be some excuse for 
this sort of thing if it sounded well when it was sung; but not even that defence is 


admissible. 
For good measure the translators have included three specimens of original verse: 


a hackwork proem, a schoolboyish metalogue, and an exceptionally silly postscript. It is 
difficult to see why. J. A.W. 


Emotion and Meaning in Music. By Leonard B. Meyer. Pp. xii + 307. (Chicago 
U.P.) 1957. (Cambridge U.P., 43s. 6d.) 

In 1854 there appeared a little volume by Eduard Hanslick, entitled Vom Musikalisch- 

Schénen, which divided the universe of musical aesthetics into two hostile planets. Those 

who have followed Hanslick in holding that music does not convey or arouse feelings— 


| 
This is rendered: 
And stifle fear, 
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though it may suggest them—have been named “‘formalists”’; those who hold that music 
does convey and arouse feelings are the ‘‘expressionists”’. “According to the formalist 
our pleasure in listening to music stems essentially from the intellectual process of “‘follow- 
ing the composer’s thoughts”’ (as Hanslick put it), or, in Leonard Meyer’s terms, it “‘lies 
in the perception and understanding of musical relationships”. And these musical 
relationships are the meaning of the music, which does not refer to anything beyond itself. 
At the beginning of his book Mr. Meyer observes that expressionists are of two sorts: 
referentialist-expressionists, who find the emotion and meaning of music to lie in the 
“extramusical world of concepts, actions, emotional states and character’’, and absolutist- 
expressionists, who find emotional meaning exclusively within the context of the work 
itself. Mr. Meyer offers a synthesis of the formalist and absolutist-expressionist view- 
points, based upon the concept of “expectation”. The classic elucidation of this term 
appears in Hanslick: 
The most im t factor in the mental which accom the of 

to music, and which converts it into fuels.» « the intellectual satisfaction which the 

listener derives from continuously following and anticipating the composer’s intentions—now 

to see his expectations fulfilled and now to find himself agreeably mistaken. It is a matter of 

course that this intellectual flux and reflux, this perpetual giving and receiving, takes — 

unconsciously, and with the rapidity of lightning-flashes. oa that music = yield trul 


Mr. Meyer accepts this much of Hanslick, but goes a step beyond in declaring that emo- 
tional arousal, or “affect”, as well as intellectual satisfaction, may result from these 
expectations. For expectations, he says, are nothing but tendencies to respond, and 
according to the generally accepted “conflict theory’’ of John Dewey, emotion is evoked 
waeeer a tendency to respond is inhibited. However, the presence of affect 
d the and of the listener. . Those who have been 
primarily emotional and who are therefore disposed 
to respond affectively will probably do so. Those listeners who have learned to understand 
music in technical terms will tend to make musical processes an object of conscious consideration 
. Thus while the trained musician consciously waits for the expected resolution of a domi- 
nant seventh chord the untrained, but practiced, listener feels the delay as affect (p. 40). 


The meaning of music, then, is to be found in an emotional or intellectual reaction to 
expectation, and this common source for both kinds of meaning makes it possible to 
account for the formalist and absolutist-expressionist viewpoints through a single analysis: 
trace the expectations and you have the meaning, whether in the form of affect or ‘‘con- 
scious consideration’. For‘. . . thinking and feeling need not be viewed as polar oppo- 
sites, but as different manifestations of a single psychological process” (p. 39). Most of 
Mr. Meyer's book is devoted to classifying and exemplifying the numerous ways in which 
composers may evoke emotion and convey meaning by inhibiting expectations of the 
audience: through various melodic, harmonic, rhythmic and structural “deviations” on 
what would be normative in the given style, i.e., through the 

Let us examine first his explanation of emotional response. A difficulty confronts us 
immediately; one which is so basic to Mr. Meyer’s inquiry that his cursory treatment of 
it is surprising: he offers no evidence that there is true emotional response to music: in the 
absolutist sense. Evidently he places no credence in subjective accounts of such response 
(pp. 7-8), in Observed behaviour of listeners (p. 10), or in physiological reactions (p. 11), 
so his case for the existence of such response must rest entirely on the relation between 
unfulfilled expectation and “conflict”. But in supposing that expectations aroused in 
following a musical composition fall into the class of Dewey’s inhibited tendencies, Mr. 
Meyer fails to take into account the detached nature of the aesthetic attitude. For an 
inhibited tendency in our personal experience may well lead to emotional or affective 
disturbance, but such disturbance will hardly occur when we believe the stimulus situation 
holds no potential discomfort for us. Dewey himself recognizes this requisite of personal 
involvement in the production of emotion through conflict: ‘‘An emotion is implicated in 
a situation, the issue of which is in suspense and in which the self that is moved in the 
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emotion is vitally concerned” (Art as Experience, p. 67). It is just the absence of this vital 
concern that enables us to view a tragedy with pleasure rather than with suffering, and to 
observe artistic ‘deviations’ with satisfaction rather than with irritation—to be “‘agree- 
ably mistaken", as Hanslick characterized it. One cannot deny that subjective emotional 
response to music exists in many persons; but unless such response is shown to be absolute 
instead of referential, and to the music itself instead of to extramusical associations, it 
hardly seems to enter the scope of Mr. Meyer's study as he has chosen to limit it. 

But even considered only in terms of intellectual response, expectation is a frail founda- 
tion for the complex structure of musical meaning. The inherent weakness of the theory 
lies in its dependence upon doubt and uncertainty in the listener's mind, upon suspense 
regarding what is to come: “. . . suspense is essentially a product of ignorance regarding 
the future course of events” (p. 27). Now there will certainly be doubts about the course 
of the music at the first hearing of a composition; the deviations may be surprising, or 
at least contrary to expectation, and will give rise to uncertainty and suspense of a sort. 
But the second and later hearings will be controlled by a new expectation: that the music 
will be the same each time. “Ignorance as to the future course of events’’ will obviously 
diminish as memory retains more and more of the music, so that suspense will shrink 
further upon each hearing, always approaching zero which is attained when the music is 
perfectly remembered. While Mr. Meyer seems not to recognize the importance of this 
changed response in rehearings, he does show an uneasy awareness of it. In one place 
he says: 

the ability of the mind to believe, to enter into the ial nature of the aesthetic situation, 

in part makes possible the fact that a single work can be many times. For here, too, the 

mechanism of denial operates in such a way that the listener holds his knowledge of the final 

aesthetic outcome in suspense and believes in the reality of all the eg ey , and 

74 


This seems to be only an evasion of the problem since no explanation of “denial” in the 
context is offered, but later on there appears a different approach to the difficulty, through 
“normalization”. This concept refers to the well-known proclivity of memory to improve 
shapes in the direction of regularity, symmetry and completion; thus to smooth over and 
forget deviants, which therefore “tend to surprise us, to remain deviants even after many 
hearings of a work” (p. 90). But evidently this regularizing process in the memory is only 
a kind of delaying action, counterbalanced by repetitions; we may forget many deviants 
of a work after one hearing—indeed we may still forget many after a hundred hearings or 
a thousand if the work is complex—but each hearing will fix more of them in the memory 
and remove them from the class of the unexpected. So Mr. Meyer's premises have led us 
to a paradoxical conclusion. For if meaning depends upon expectation and suspense, and 
if these are products of ignorance as to the future course of events, it must be that the 
better we know a piece of music the less meaning it has for us. 

It is apparent that surprise and suspense cannot be the bearers of artistic significance. 
Yet we are aware of tendencies in musical materials, and a good composer does not resolve 
all of them in direct, obvious ways. ‘The indirect resolutions which he prefers may be 
thought of as “deviations” (though the term seems to be slightly misleading in view of 
the fact that the indirect resolution of tendencies, the so-called artistic detour, is itself 
a normative procedure in good music) upon “‘norms” which would represent d:rect resolu- 
tions of the given tendencies. Indeed Siegmund Levarie has shown (particularly in 
Mozart's Le Nosze di Figaro, Chicago, 1952) the extent to which a composer may use the 
principle of the artistic detour as a means to formulating the problem or “task” of a 
composition, and there is no doubt that the way in which such problems are handled has 
great bearing upon the meaning of the work. The error made by Mr. Meyer lies in his 
limited picture of the effect which such “deviations” have upon the listener. He notices 
but a single aspect of the effect, discovery of the detour, which is relatively ephemeral; 
he does not consider the total, lasting effect: perception of the detour and recognition of its 
import (to use Susanne Langer’s admirable term). The pleasure and enrichment which 
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accompany this perception of import are so intense that we welcome repetition of the 
experience; and repetition of perception is quite possible (not completely of course—as a 
phenomenal object the work can never be experienced twice identically—but practically) 
while repetition of discovery is not. Discovery plays a part in musical experience, but 
it is restricted to what is unfamiliar in the composition, and thus offers us what Helen 
Parkhurst called ‘‘unrepeatable aspects of the work—flavours to be extracted once and 
perhaps never to be found again”. 

In experiencing a familiar artwork we are no longer discovering what problem the ; 
artist has posed, what tendencies of his material he has chosen to exploit and what detours 
he has devised to their resolution; we are contemplating these factors. Indeed it is 
only through familiarity—when surprise in the vulgar sense is no longer operative—that 
we are truly able to see the entire work, to observe the interplay of tendencies and the 
final image or import which they represent. If this import, this meaning, is understood 
in Mrs. Langer’s terms, we can also relate emotion to music. For the import is emotion 
or feeling, but not feeling experienced in the moment of artistic creation or of aesthetic 
contemplation ; it is feeling objectified: conceived by the composer and perceived by the 
listener. G. A. M. 


Clarinet Technique. By Frederick Thurston. Pp. viii + 98. (O.U.P.) 1956. 7s. 6d. 

The Editor, in his inscrutable wisdom, has asked a string player to review this book, 
who knows almost as little about clarinet technique as music critics know about music. 
Perhaps the intention was to get a musician's rather than a preoccupied, or even preju- 
diced, clarinettist’s point of view. It is certainly to the musician as such that one of the 
first sentences appeals to the extent of establishing profound confidence: ‘‘All the books, 
all the articles and technical advice ia the world are of little use unless you have in your 
‘mind's ear’ the particular sound you wish to make"’. It seems an elementary enough 
proposition, but as a matter of fact it is no exaggeration to say that in this technical age, 
ninety per cent. of all executants, and especially the better ones, are intermittently ruled 
by technical considerations, often without noticing it, because they mistake their technical 
thoughts for musical ones. (This happens in composition too.) But when Thurston 
goes on to say that ‘there are only two kinds of sound, good and bad’’, he is over-simpli- 
fying, for there are many kinds of good and bad, and the greatest danger are the unifor- 
mities, the impersonal imitations, fostered by the hypnotic influence of the gramophone and 
radio, to whose dangers the author does however draw attention. (Not to speak of the 
cinema organ: Szigeti has some penetrating things to say about that.*) 

Throughout the book, the accent is in fact on musicality: “Some of the extreme ex- 
amples of the breed (studies) even have a patterned look, like wallpaper. Try to avoid 
these; choose those which appeal to you and play them always as musically as you would 
any work in the repertoire, paying attention to the dynamics and phrasing. Many of 
Bach's unaccompanied string suites go well on the clarinet and make wonderful practice’. 
This in the chapter (vii) on “Technical Studies and Fingering Difficulties’ (p. 31). The 
succeeding chapter, on “Transposition and Sight-Reading"’, which closes the body of the 
book, has this coda: “It is one of the greatest tests of musiciansh‘p to be able to give a 
first-class impression of the musical idea and mood of a piece at sight, and it calls for every 
ounce of that equipment which we call clarinet technique’’. One's initial confidence, then, 
proves fully justified, and as for the technical aspect itself, things could not have been 
explained more clearly. 

There are three appendices, on “Purchase and Care of Instrument”, where, rather 
surprisingly, the dance band is mentioned for the first time, ‘Choice of Mouthpiece and 
Reed” and ‘‘A List of Music for the Clarinet” for which latter Thea King and John Warrack 
seem to be responsible: Thurston died while the MS. was in its final stages; the two helped 
to prepare it for the printer; and ‘“‘compilers’’ are mentioned at the top of the list. This 


* With Strings Attached: Reminiscences and Reflections, London, 1949, p. 101. 
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third appendix is not a masterpiece, showing as it does both slipshod proof-reading 
(“Drom” instead of “from”, for instance) and various inexplicable omissions; besides, 
the modern pieces are not dated. 

Previous books in this series are Flute Technique by F. B. Chapman, which has reached 
its second edition, and Oboe Technique by Evelyn Rothwell. If they are anything like 
the present volume, the publisher must be congratulated upon having brought multiple 
sense into the most neurotic sphere in our musical world—that of technique. H. K. 


The Concert Goer's Annual. Ed. Evan Senior. Pp. 168, ill. (Calder.) 1957. 25s. 

The Critic at the Opera. By Dennis Arundell. Pp. 424, ill. (Benn.) 1957. 42s. 

Samuel Pepys, Curioso. By David G. Weiss. Pp. xiv + 122, ill. (Pittsburgh U.P.) 
1957- 

Thomas Tomkins. By Denis Stevens. Pp. xii + 214, ill. (Macmillan.) 1957. 25s. 

There would seem to be littie in common between these four books; yet they serve to 
illumine the greatest artistic crisis of our time, when considered together; so together will 
I consider them. 

We have most of us become conscious of the increase in the number of “glossy” 
magazines devoted to music; the term glossy having first been coined to describe heavily 
leaded paper of the type used for printing cheap haif-tone illustrations usually taken from 
press photographs; and this term has most appropriately been transferred to the contents, 
glossy, cheap, superficial, in their turn. It is one symptom of the sharp division of the 
musical world; on one hand we have composers and musicologists who become ever more 
specialized, ever more remote from the average concert-goer, and on the other hand a 
vast new public interested only in “personalities”, utterly uncritical in their standards 
(or they would see some of their beloved “‘personalities” in their true light), and united 
only in desiring at ali costs to be spared a moment's serious thought. The true musical 
amateur (he of the exploring but sceptical mind who is prepared to give as well as take), 
seemed to vanish in the last war, but I think (pace Donald Mitchell) will now be found 
among the devotees of the gramophone. 

The Concert Goer’s Annual is in quarto format, a little smaller than the time-honoured 
size of such other annuals as ‘“The Beezer’”’ and “The Beano’’, but like them sports a 
highly coloured front. This front, I hasten to add, is a dust jacket covering a cloth 
binding, not the paste-board picture of the more juvenile annuals. Unlike the children’s 
annuals too, is the obscurity of this patch of colour; on enquiry within I discovered that 
it is meant to be Sir Thomas Beecham. At first I thought that this volume, panting 
after the very latest in Art, was displaying an example of Tachism; as it is I think it is 
very unkind of them to make our greatest interpretive artist look like a raspberry blanc- 
mange that has come to grief on a dirty table-cloth. The contents consist of a number of 
short articles on the contemporary concert-scene, of varying merit, and a great number of 
photographs (glossy photographs) of pianists, singers, conductors, concert-halls and 
composers. Among these Stravinsky appears in a gaggle of modern Soviet composers, 
under the single classification ‘“‘Russian’’; it says something for Stravinsky that the effect 
is bizarre in the extreme; caviare in the bargain-basement. By far the best article is that 
by Neville Cardus on Toscanini. It is marred by one thing only. Having given an 
excellent and objective account of this conductor, Mr. Cardus suddenly repents and falls 
upon his knees, imploring his Creator to forgive him for it. 

I make no such apology for the following. 

Toscanini’s Mozart was a joke in bad taste, and the things he did to Bach dispel (one 
would hope) the legend that he was the only conductor who never altered a score. His 
repertoire was very limited ; whole fields he never touched at all. In spite of hearing great 
singing in Italy in his youth, the singing he passed in his latter day opera performances 
was horrid beyond even our present decline; and it was largely his own fault, because he 
adopted éempi in Verdi that he ought to have been ashamed of. His Beethoven often 
verged on hysteria rather than grandeur or drama; to compare what I suppose is not 
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strictly comparable, Schnabel’s sanity should be consulted to show what I mean; in any 
case, his even-number symphonies were often dull; he lacked the tenderness of the true 
Beethoven interpreter. How many of his recordings of the Beethoven symphonies are the 
best available versions? He could be very vulgar, and in spite of some people's opinion 
I feel his La Mer to be rather garish; compare a Frenchman's reading. And so on,’as 
Krips remarks. He was, of course, the greatest orchestra trainer of our time; but does not 
that term suggest performing animals? He could reveal apocalyptic vision; but also 
crass insensitiveness. Though the heavens fall, I prefer another conductor with a limited 
(but less limited) repertoire; Sir Thomas Beecham. What will posterity think? 

This is, as I have said, the best article in the book. Some of the others are rather 
sctatch. From conductors and pianists, from singers and publicity, and flash dress-suits 
with brief nick-names, good Lord deliver us. 

The book on critics at the opera is immensely detailed; Mr. Arundel] seems to know the 
date and fate of every opera performarce in England that there ever has been, and one 
would have to be a “fan” to read every word with unblinking attention. He divides the 
book into three parts ‘‘Sight’’ (from Inigo Jones to Purcell), “Sound” (the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries) and ‘‘Sense’”’ (late nineteenth and twentieth centuries). I found 
the section devoted to sight almost more than I couldendure. Is there anything on earth 
more depressing in its revelation of the bottomless idiocy of which man is capable (politics 
being beneath even the bottom) than the plots and English versions of the arias of opera 
from Inigo Jones to Dryden? For 130 pages one stumbles blindly through dragons and 
gods and heaving bosoms, cars propelled through space like Sputniks, vanishing palaces 
and erupting volcanoes until even Salvador Dali’s flying hippo seems preferable. After 
a while things improve, and one also becomes aware, through the medium of a delightfully 
sly humour that makes itself known rather late in the book, of Mr. Arundell’s bias. His 
great dislike is the man who goes to opera for the music. He prefers sense, he says, and 
feels that a less than first rate singer who can act and has personality is better than the 
great singers of the golden age. The snag seems to me to be that if he wants sense in 
opera, the only place he will find it in is in the music. Even the best of opera plots and 
libretti—say, those of da Ponte and Boito in the past, and recently these of Hofmannsthal 
and a few operas like Wozzeckh—do not really stand on their own as drama when compared 
with the real thing. The rest seem, in the main, to have been written by demented 
illiterates, and even those that are literate are demented or prissy. But the music is 
another matter. Chezy’s libretto for Schubert was among the worst of the lot; the music 
he wrote for it stands beside Shakespeare. Even so, one has only to think of the greatest 
music ever written to realize that it could not have been written for opera; it has its own 
tremendous sense, and the nonsense of a twice removed drama with singing actors is a wet 
blanket on the cold white light of music’s highest revelation. A great deal of the bad 
operatic singing of today comes from the recent attempt to attain to realism in opera; 
an attempt doomed to failure the moment anyone sings. (Mr. Arundell very shrewdly 
points out that “‘sprechstimme’’ is only, in effect, a part of the endless search for a perfect 
recitative.) Could I have the singers of the past and the orchestras of today, then even 
that farrago of mad, dangerous philosophy, idiotic drama; incest and hilarious fauna, 
The Ring, could pass over my head while I shut my eyes and listened—to sens“. 

In spite of the dull first part, a most entertaining, civilized, informative boo, scrupu- 
lously documented ; the prejudices are part of the fun. A book for the intelligent amateur 
of my opening remarks. One final point must be made, however; one effect of Mr. 
Arundell’s bias and limited terrain is that no one who did not know would ever realize 
that the music accompanying the antics of part one was the magnificent music of, among 
others, Scarlatti and Monteverdi. One would never guess its stature from this account. 
- Samuel Pepys, Curioso is one of those typically American compilations of cheerful 
historical rummaging that are so very different from the somewhat grim aspect of modern 
Old World musicology. It discusses at length the great number of musical references in 
the famous diary, and pursues such themes as composers, instruments, eéc., like a happy 
but fat dog after rabbits. It is very naive on the subject of the trumpet-marine. There 
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are some curious and rather amateurish illustrations that are said to be in sepia; they 
may have been originally, but printing has turned them sanguine. They are, at least, 
not on glossy paper. 

The recent very welcome activity on behalf of Thomas Tomkins culminates in this 
excellent book by Denis Stevens, whose name has become associated, not only with this 
composer, but with all that is best in modern musical scholarship. So far, most of the 
work on this period, since Fellowes published his works in the nineteen-twenties, has been 
confined to the learned journals, or books in which they were but a chapter in a miscellany. 
This monograph is on a par with Fellowes’ works on Byrd, Gibbons, and the English 
Madrigal; I do not recall any similar work since these were published, and the bibliography 
confirms this. (Orlando Gibbons is given therein with the date of the second edition; it was 
first published in 1925.) Since these books were written, as Fellowes remarks in the second 
edition of Orlando Gibbons, the whole field has opened up; the intervening years have seen 
extraordinary activity in this period, not the least of which has been the recent tercen- 
tenary celebrations of Thomas Tomkins and the volumes in Musica Britannica devoted to 
his work. Something of the spirit, and indeed, the appearance and layout of Fellowes’ 
books is evident in the present volume. There are chapters on the Tomkins family, the 
life of Thomas, and a detailed survey of the music; the copious musical illustrations are a 
feature of the book, as are the innumerable appendices covering sources, early printed 
versions, and, one would think, all possible information about the works. Formidable 
scholarship lightly handled, subtle and skilful interpretation of the bare bones of fact, 
characterize this book; the detailed account of the complicated Tomkins genealogy is a 
fine feat by itself. The music is dealt with in a spirit of liberal enthusiasm and deeply 
musical appreciation; no quaver-counting, no graph-drawing here, rather does something 
of the quality of the music being discussed convey itself to the reader; a rare virtue in this 
sort of book nowadays, when every idle scribbling that has been preserved is apt to become 
the subject for acrimonious and pedantic dog-fights; will very minor works of today be 
discussed in this way (without a vestige of serious assessment) if they happen to survive 
H-day and the better things are destroyed? The style is light and easy, as I have said, 
and Stevens confidently treats Tomkins as the master he is; ‘““When David heard’’ alone 
proclaims him, and I remember being shaken by it at a time when I knew little of Tomkins; 
but if a criticisia has to be made, it is that Stevens’ style very occasionally verges on don- 
nish archness; another link with Fellowes, and very different from the pungent colloquial 
style of his occasional writings. The plates are most beautiful, and unlike the unfortunate 
illustrations to the New Oxford History they are in what I presume to be photogravure, 
rich and clear, on unglazed paper sewn in; they comprise among other things beautifully 
clear and detailed reproductions of manuscripts. 

Denis Stevens wrote this book while ‘‘many thousands of miles from musical and bio- 
graphical source materials”’ and his difficulties have been sturdily overcome. He asks for 
corrections to be made known to him, in the true spirit of scholarship; but in any case, 
I think this book is likely to become a permanent work of reference. It is very cheap, 
considering the number of music examples it contains, and the quality of the plates. 
Only one point on the production side. The cloth of the binding has the same fault that 
spoilt the same publisher’s Delins by Hutchings; when I got my copy of that book home, 
I found that my far from hot fingers had marked the cover through the dust jacket. 
It is possible that this work would be appreciated by a well informed amateur, scholarly 
though it is; and one hopes they will read it. But the division of the musical public noted 
in my opening remarks continues to widen; the ‘‘glossies’’ can no longer be discounted as 
adolescents who are passing through a phase of Tchaikovsky, for they have passed on to 
Beethoven and Verdi, taking their bad standards and cult of personalities with them; and 
have mightily increased in numbers. The public for ‘‘the standard classics’’—chamber 
music excepted—now largely consists of their numbers. What of the others? They 
seem to be drifting away on a tide of specialization further and further into the distance 
—catch them listening to Beethoven—and although the work of musicologists has reached 


an extraordinary pitch of fineness, it has also climbed right out of the reach of the general | 
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public. Composers are in a worse predicament. Generally speaking, they write for their 
fellows; and the public, sensing contempt (perhaps rightly), refuses to listen to them. 
(Anyone who doubts this should try lecturing in the provinces; Webern and Bax, Delius, 
Barték and Boulez, are all lumped together as ‘“‘them’’; only the gramophile occasionally 
sees light.) These same people listen to the “classics” with scant understanding and no 
standards; the publicity merchants cash in on them; the composers drift further and 
further away, energetically taking in each other’s washing; Bax is dismissed with Boulez, 
without a hearing, by people who would appreciate his conservative idiom if they could 
overcome their dislike of the date of his birth. This is the problem illuminated by these 
four books; is there any hope? Whose fault is it? BP. 5. FB. 


Artur Schnabel: a biography. By César Saerchinger. Pp. xxii + 354, ill. (Cassell.) 
1957- 36s. 

The Memoirs of Carl Flesch. Translated by Hans Keller and edited by him in collaboration 
with C. F. Flesch. Pp. xiv + 393, ill. (Rockliff.) 1957. 30s. 


These two intriguing volumes emphasize indirectly the poverty of conteraporary 
professional music-making and its ubiquitous lack of substance. No critic with any 
pretensions to even basic honesty would dare to imply that all was well with professional 
performances between the wars, but in this country in the middle and late thirties there 
were sufficient musical manifestations of the first order of magnitude to underline the 
fundamental difference between great music worthily interpreted and all other kinds, 
however played and for whatever reason. 

Schnabel I know from personal experience was precisely the kind of perfectionist 
which Mr. Saerchinger has tried to portray, and to read Flesch’s Memoirs is to realize 
that he too was another from the same mould. Remembering Saerchinger’s translation 
of Einstein’s Greatness in Music (Oxford U.P. 1941)—a stimulating book somewhat 
marred by too many irritating slips—I had expected and hoped that his Schnabel 
biography would concentrate on the essentials with a view to re-creating for us a full 
picture of Schnabel the man, his aims and his achievement. Unfortunately what we are 
given is just another popular biography, equally readable by musician or non-musician 
(doubtless a good selling point!), and of regrettably little more interest to the former 
than to the latter. We are told that Schnabel was more musician than pianist, which is 
obvious to all who knew him but may have been worth writing for those who did not; 
once, however, would have been enough. We are also told that Schnabel disliked 
separating technique from music (so should we all) and that his technique was nevertheless 
equal to all demands. In his early years it may have been, but from 1932, when he was 
50, onwards there were passages in his repertoire which defeated him for manual dexterity 
and which I at least never heard him play cleanly. The finale of the Brahms B flat 
Concerto provided more than one such example and Schnabel’s treatment of it would 
hardly find favour with the slick ears and smart alecs of to-day. (Itis possible to convey 
the essence of a piece of music without commanding absolute technical mastery as, for 
example, the late H. C. Colles used to do, notably in the Mozart piano sonatas.) Schnabel’s 
unique quality lay in his broad intellectual grasp of music as an important part—perhaps 
the most important part—of civilized living. With the exception of a very few of the 
elders of the profession, the solo artists now before the public never show that they 
understand great music’s place in civilized life; and if it be argued that life itself is no 
longer civilized I shall contend that the artists’ fall from grace is at least as much the 
cause as the effect of this sorry state of affairs. 

It is unfortunate that in this book Saerchinger has made no effort to get to the root 
ofthe matter. It is readable, except where the ink has smudged from one page to another, 
and succeeds in conjuring up—-if only vaguely—something of the memory of a great man. 
But there are too many misprints such as Malcom, functon, Massachussets and Huber- 
mann, the latter several times repeated. 
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The Memoirs of Carl Flesch will be required reading for string players and of more 
interest to the musician than to the general public; though the volume contains a good 
deal of amusingly spiteful comment which leavens the narrative very agreeably. Flesch’s 
concise summary of the personality of Furtwangler will not readily be bettered and his 
remarks on Weingartner, Mengelberg and Schnabel do credit to his powers of observation. 
It is therefore the more surprising to find an extremely questionable, not to say down- 
right wrongheaded estimate of Huberman (pp. 176-8) which has in turn given rise to 
protest from Hans Keller and rejoinder from Flesch’s son (pp. 367-9). In another 
context I remember Mr. Keller remarking that the Brahms violin Concerto died with 
Huberman—a neat textbook aphorism which I propose to supplement by suggesting 
that it has since been resurrected by Milstein. Be that as it may, the reader who never 
heard Huberman is to be strongly discouraged from accepting him at Carl Flesch’s 
evaluation. 

Far from forming a convincing whole, Flesch’s narrative is too disjointed for con- 
tinuous reading; but it contains much genuine stimulation for an enquiring mind. 

G. N.S. 


Reviews of Music 


MONTEVERDI AND SCHUTZ IN NEW EDITIONS 
Claudio Monteverdi. Vespro della Beata Vergine. Trascrizione di Georgio Federico 
Ghedini (1950). Edizioni Suvini Zerboni. Milano. 1952. 
Vesperae Beatae Mariae Virginis (Marienvesper), 1610. Herausgegeben von Gottfried 
Wolters. Méseler Verlag Wolfenbiittel. 1954 (incomplete). 
Vespro della Beata Vergine (1610). Edited by Walter Goehr (1956). Universal Edition. 


1957. Fullscore. 63s. 

L’Orfeo. Favola in Musica. Bearbeitet von August Wenzinger. Vocal score. 
Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel und Basel, 1955. 

Orfeo. Favola in Musica, 1607. Arranged by Paul Hindemith (1943). Piano score. 
Copyright 1953 by Paul Hindemith. 

Heinrich Schiitz. A German Requiem (Musikalische Exequien). Edited in an attempt to 

clarify the composer’s rhythmic intentions and with an introduction by Arthur 
Mendel. G. Schirmer Inc., New York. 1957. 


Musikalische Exequien. Fiir den praktischen Gebrauch herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Schéneich. Bé&renreiter Verlag, Kassel und Basel. 1951. 


Among Monteverdi's major compositions his first opera, La favola d’Orfeo (1607, 
published 1609) and its liturgical sequel, Vespro della Beata Vergine (published 1610) 
continue to exercise their fascination on editors and listeners alike. The latter work has 
a curious history. It was published—somewhat inconspicuously—as an appendix to 
Monteverdi's parody mass, In illo tempore. There is no proof that it was ever performed 
as a whole or in parts during the composer's life. In contrast to Orfeo and to the early 
Madrigal Books no second impression of the first print was issued either before or after 
Monteverdi's death. Neither is there any proof that Monteverdi conceived these Vesperae 
pluribus decantandae as a cyclic composition of vast but clearly defined proportions.* 


* There is one letter by Monteverdi, of 26th March, 1611, which may refer to a planned per- 
formance of two movements from the Vespers. C/. my article ‘Claudio Monteverdi: some aa 


lems of textual interpretation”, Musical Quarterly, Lad 1955, P- 66 f 
* The books of the first edition contain the prin s reference Vespertini” at the 


bottom of the pages. 
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From a liturgical point of view the work is incomplete. Three of the traditional five 
antiphons are missing and other movements (such as ‘‘A udi caelum”’ and “‘Duo Seraphim’’) 
are based on words outside the liturgy of the Vespers. It was probably planned as a 
“Concerto Ecclesiastico’”’ rather than as a work of rigid formal contour. The Vespers of 
1610 were rescued from total oblivion by Carl von Winterfeld who transcribed them 
from the original partbooks and published extracts from the psalm “Dixit Dominus”’ 
and from the larger Magnificat.* Despite Winterfeld’s enthusiastic appraisal the work 
was permitted to rest on the shelves of the Berlin State Library for another century.‘ 
Only in 1932 did volume XIV of the Complete Edition of Monteverdi edited by G. F. 
Malipiero make the complete musical text of the publication of 1610 available. Mali- 
piero’s ostensibly critical edition could not be utilized for the purposes of a practical 
performance at the time of its issue, for the art of interpreting the sketchy scores of the 
early basso continuo period was then still in its infancy. A performing edition seemed the 
most pressing need of the moment. I supplied an edition of that kind in 1934. It was 
based on Malipiero’s text® and attempted to transcribe the music for the use of modern 
performers. It paid much attention to the realization of the basso continuo, to florid 
embellishments and to the work’s stylistic proximity to early operatic monody. It 
emphasized the selective character of the original by eliminating the shorter Magnificat 
and two psalms and by providing further optional cuts. That edition, put to its first test 
at Ziirich in February, 1935, was first performed in New York in 1937 and in London in 
1946. It remained until approximately 1952 the only one in which the Vespers were 
performed in two continents. About that time its editorial methods came under fire from 
Leo Schrade who took exception to its admitted reliance on Malipiero’s text, although he 
himself had taken exactly the same line in the 100 music examples of his book on Monte- 
verdi.’ It was at this juncture that new editions of the Vespers were being published in 
quick succession, evidently to participate in a temporary Monteverdi boom. 

Of these Ghedini’s “‘trascrizione” is a truly lamentable affair. It contains only six 
movements of the original Vespers to which the larger Magnificat is added. This in turn ~ 
is preceded by a motet for tenor voice and divided strings, ‘“‘O guam pulchra’’, which does 
not belong to the publication of 1610 although the editor tries to pass it off as an integral 
part of the Vespers. it is, in fact, of much later date, being a spiritual monody “a una 
voce e basso continuo’’, first published in a collection of Leonardo Simonetti, Venice, 1625, 
and reprinted in volume XVI of Malipiero’s ‘‘Complete Edition’. The divided strings 
are, of course, an editorial substitute for Monteverdi's organ, just as clarinets (horribile 
dictu) anachronistically replace the cornetti (Zinken) in the ‘“‘Sonata” and in the larger 
Magnificat. That wind and brass in general, and strings in particular, are made to 
articulate Monteverdi's music as if it had been composed at the time of Verdi's Nabucco, 
no longer arouses astonishment. Sad to relate: this piece of editorial effrontery has been 
published in full and in vocal score (the former studded with misprints, mot corrected in an 
attached Errata list) and, worse still, it has been performed (in part, at least) in this 
country as well as in Italy. 

Compared with Ghedini, the edition prepared by Gottfried Wolters, issued in 1954 
and evidently still in process of continued publication, seems at first a more acceptable 
proposition. Wolters has purposely confined himself so far to the choral movements of 
the Vespers, i.e. to the five Vespers psalms, the Introitus, ‘‘Domine ad adjuvandum’’, 


* Cf. C. von Winterfeld, Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter, 1834, vol. III, p. 112, No. II, B3. Winter- 
feld's transcription (Vol. 58 of his collection of MSS) was bequeathed to the Berlin State Library. 

* With the exception of the “Sonata sopra Sancta Maria’’, reprinted by Torchi (L’arte musicale 
in Italia) and died by various Italian editors throughout the current century. 

* Not indiscriminately though. I was anxious to eliminate printer's errors which had crept 
into the edition of 1932. But it was not concerned with the textual problem as such. 

* It was published by Universal Edition in 1949 and a LP recording was issued by Vox in 1953. 

* Cf. the correspondence between Leo Schrade, Hans Nathan and myself on the subject of the 
Vespers of 1610 in THz Music Review, XIV/4, XV/1 and 3 (1953/54). Cf. also my review of 
Schrade’s book in THz Music Review, XIII/4 (1952) and in Die Musikforschung, 1V/4 (1951); 
finally the article mentioned in note 1 and my letter in The Gramophone, May, 1954, Pp. 503. 
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the hymn “Ave maris stella” and the doxology of the Magnificat. In agreement with the 
majority of younger German musical scholars he tries to preserve the original note-values 
as much as possible; he also prefers the Mensurstrich (mensuration line: a bar-line drawn 
between, not through the staves) to the traditional method of barring. In addition, 
he marks the appearance of cantus firmi with ‘‘c.f.”" and avoids editorial dynamics. How- 
ever, he fails to supply a realization of Monteverdi's continuo, leaving—a trifle naively-— 
the upper stave blank for possible solutions by future users of his score. He does not 
commit himself even to a conjectural solution of the (unspecified) ‘‘sex instrumenta”’ in 
“Dixit Dominus” and “Ave maris stella”. Worst of all, he has based his musical text 
again on Malipiero’s reprint with the result that Malipiero’s printing errors and editorial 
blunders are faithfully reproduced in his score.* According to an editorial “Note” a 
complete edition with full textual commentary, suggestions for practical performance and 
with a liturgical appendix is in preparation. So far the promise has not been kept. 

What Wolters evidently failed to bring about—an edition at once critical and practical 
—has been attempted by Walter Goehr; for his edition of 1957 is actually based on the 
musical text of the firt print.* However, there are two earlier editions of Monteverdi's 
Vespers in existence, both based on the origina! text and both staking claims to critical 
scholarship: Leo Schrade’s ‘‘complete version, newly edited from the Original” of 1953" 
and my own new edition of 1955." : 

Goehr is a gifted conductor and a musician of imagination. But as a musical scholar 
he is something of a novice, having—on his own admission in the preface to his score— 
received only through me his first acquaintance with the music of Monteverdi. This 
happened in the winter of 1945-46. It is therefore not surprising to notice traces of 
insufficient editorial training in his arrangement which aims to combine textual reliability 
with practical musicianship. It was to be expected that his editorial conception should 
have become strongly coloured by my own earlier edition of 1934 (1949), occasionally 
even to the point of absorbing its editorial peculiarities.“ But it is Goehr’s inability to 
tackle the thorny problem of Monteverdian rhythm in a modern transcription which 


ultimately causes him to fail. I will quote one example only which incidentally also 
proves that this editor is not prepared to follow the composer's clear intention as to the use 
of instruments, despite the laudable principles promulgated in his preface. In the psalm, 
“Laudate pueri’’, Goehr not only reduces the note-values of the original (C: 4/2) by one 
half, but turns the first 8 bars of the original (cf. Malipiero ed. vol. XIV, p. 153/54) into 
11 bars with 11 different time signatures (2/4, 3/4, 4/4) (cf. Goehr’s edition, p. 35). The 
truly appalling and, indeed, unmusical result of this transcription makes nonsense of the 


* This is amply proved by the use of a wrong clef (treble instead of soprano) for the canto firmo 
intonation by the tenor “Lauda Deum tuum’ (op. cit., Lauda Jerusalem, bars 6-8) which makes 
nonsense of the melodically corresponding full choral response (led by the cantus in the right clef) 
in bars 8-10. The same mistake may be found in Malipiero’s edition, vol. XIV, p. 238, bars 3-5. 
The correct reading can be found, however, in Goehr’s edition, op. cit. p. 135, bars 7 ff. 

* In the preface to his edition Goehr underlines the fact that his edition is based on “‘the two 
existing sets of part books in Bologna and Breslau’’. Since both sets belong to the one and only 
impression of 1610 this is a matter of small relevance. 

Goehr's edition is issued by the publishers of my own Vespers edition of 1934 (1949). Whether 
or not editor and publisher have herewith sinned against the unwritten code of professional eti- 
quette may be decided by that minority of old-fashioned contemporaries who remain: sticklers for 
professional standards even in the age of the split atom and split consciences. 

1° The score of Schrade’s edition has remained unpublished to date. The edition has only been 
issued as a LP record (L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50021) but a live performance could be heard from the 
BBC in the winter of 1953/54. I have discussed certain aspects of Schrade’s editorial work in my 
letter in The Gramophone (cf. note 7). I am unable to discuss John Minchinton’s recent edition 
of the Vespers as I have not heard it and as no score has become available to date. There may 
be more editions of the Vespers in circulation of which I know nothing. 

4! Published in 1955 as a ‘manuscript score’ (with complete performing material) by Universal 
Edition, Vienna and first performed in December of that year under Eugen Jochum in the Bayer- 
ische Rundfunk, Munich. It contains all extant movements of the Vespers, in contrast to my 
earlier edition, but only one Magnificat is included. be ae 

4 This becomes painfully evident if the arrangement versus Tutti in the vocal parts of 
“Dixit Dominus” is compared in both editions. 
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plainsong C.F. on which the whole paragraph rests.“ Further: in the original Monteverdi 
expressly wishes the whole movement to be performed by ‘‘8 voci sole nel organo”. Apart 
from cued-in vocal entries in its upper stave, the original organ-part contains an individual 
bass-line which differs from every other part in the movement under discussion.“ Al- 
though Goehr claims in his preface that ‘“‘Monteverdi’s original instrumentation is strictly 
adhered to throughout the edition’’ he scores the entire piece for an orchestra of strings, 
cornetti and trombones! Orchestral parts of similar superfluity have been added to 
typically vocal movements, such as the “Ommnes”’ section of “Audi caelum’’ and to a 
“‘choro spezzato”’ piece such as “Lauda Jerusalem’’. Such accessory instrumental parts 
make nonsense of Monteverdi’s contrasts of sonorities and invalidate the shock-eifect of 
his original orchestral entries after longer stretches of vocal music."* Goehr’s edition 
neither reproduces faithfully all of Monteverdi's original directions nor does it indicate 
the original clefs,” an omission which is difficult to reconcile with his professed editorial 
scruples. 

With a sigh of relief one turns to good professional editing of Monteverdi as offered in 
August Wenzinger's and Paul Hindemith’s arrangements of La favola d’Orfeo. Wen- 
zinger’s score is a joy to the eye as well as to the ear.* Notational problems are solved 
with the unerring sense of a sound practical musician, thoroughly familiar with the 
Auffiihrungspraxis of the music of the Renaissance. The continuo realization is a model 
of its kind, ornaments being added with taste and commendable restraint. The music 
is transposed a whole tone higher with the result that D minor and its determinants remain 
the opera's key-centre. Thereby many uncomfortably low vocal parts become easy to 


Hindemith’s score attains a similarly high editorial standard, despite notable differences 
in method. In contrast to Wenzinger he sticks to the D minor tonality of the original, 
but he too offers the opera in a complete and carefully edited form. However, while 
Wenzinger keeps as closely as possible to Monteverdi's original metre, Hindemith prefers 
modern time-signatures and drastically reduced note-values. Although treated with 
sympathy, Monteverdi’s music assumes a quaint eighteenth-century look in Hindemith’s 
score. In realizing the figured bass Hindemith seems all too intent on a logically flowing 
thematic accompaniment. This, however, was never intended by Monteverdi who wanted 
his audience to savour dissonant harmonies as such to the full (especially in the reci- 
tatives). Hence, any editorial tendencies towards ‘‘Durchthematisierung’’ are in the 
nature of an anachronism. Needless to say, Hindemith’s realizations are impeccably 
turned out (as everything he does), but they just are not Monteverdi. 

The peculiar metrical difficulties confronting any editor of Heinrich Schiitz are ex- 
haustingly discussed in Arthur Mendel’s preface to his new edition of the Musikalische 
Exequien of 1636. Already his earlier edition of Schiitz’ Historia von der Geburt Jesu 
Christi (1664) had focused attention on his sterling scholarship and on his profound 
knowledge. How to express the “three different planes of attention” (i.e. “‘foreground”’, 
“middle ground” and “‘background’’*) on which Schiitz’ harmony evolves and whence his 
complicated rhythmic patterns stem, in a modern transcription, is convincingly explained 
in an 18-page foreword which should be studied by every editor of early basso continuo 


™ This should be compared with the corresponding bars in my edition of 1934 (1949), and in 
“Ssaeme e In none of them is there any change in time-signatures. 
te 

™ Again, these editorial addenda are based on my own earlier edition which provided accessory 
instrumental parts occasionally even where they were not strictly required. In the edition of 
1955 ‘“Laudate pueri”’ is performed by a differentiated 8-part vocal ensembie and organ only. 

1* Always under the questio supposition that Monteverdi really envisaged complete 

ances of the Vespers at all. 

2” All of which are included even in the edition of Wolters. 

%* An excellent LP recording of it was issued recently by the Archive Production of Deutsche 
Gesellschaft. 
¥* Surely these concepts are indebted to Heinrich Schenker’s terminology of “harmonic strati- 
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music. Mendel’s efforts to present Schiitz’ music in modern notation, and thereby to 
facilitate its execution, result in a notational picture not unlike Hindemith’s Orfeo edition. 
Most of the music is in 2/4 and the pitch (as in Wenzinger’s score) is raised a whole tone, 
i.e. from the Phrygian E minor of the original to F sharp minor. I donot doubt that Men- 
del’s carefully prepared score is easy to sing from and will become popular with choristers. 
Yet I feel—as in the case of Hind=mith’s Orfeo—that Schiitz’ music has lost some of its 
peculiar atmosphere. That it is quite feasible to present this early “German Requiem” 
in a practical modern edition faithful to the composer’s notational peculiarities, was 
proved when Friedrich Schéneich published his edition of the work as a practical “Urtext” 
edition in 1951. In it Schiitz’ own manner of notation is carefully preserved (except for 
the use of modern clefs etc.) down to the original little Mensurstriche (op. cit. bar 228 ff.) 
which are omitted from Mendel’s score (op. cit. bar 443 ff.). The latter has to insert a rapid 
change of time-signatures (3/2, 3/8, 3/4, 3/8, 3/2) to express Schiitz’ hemiola rhythm 
where Schineich’s score shows no change of time-signature at all. I am surprised that 
Mendel’s preface nowhere mentions Schéneich’s edition which is sponsored by the Neue 
Schiitz-Gesellschaft. To compare both these editions is to become fully alive to editorial 
difficulties of the music of the early basso continuo era. H. F. R. 


Gramophone Records 


Mozart: Die Zauberflite—O zittre nicht, and Der Hille Rache. 
Motet (K.165)—Exsultate, jubilate. 
Le Nozze di Figaro—Non so pin and Voi che sapete. 
Recitative and Aria (K.316)—Popoli di Tessaglia. 
Die Entfiihrung—Welche Wonne, welche Lust. 
Il Re Pastore—L’amero, saro costante. 
Pierrette Alarie with L’Orchestre du Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 
London DTI. 93089.* 
Schubert: Der Jungling und der Tod. Der Jungling an der Quelle. Der Wanderer an der 
Mond. Ihr Bild. Liebesbotschaft. Der Schiffer. Ganymed. Erster Ver- 
lust. Die Forelle. Nacht und Traéume. 
Souzay with Jacqueline Bonneau. Decca LX 3154.* 


French Operatic Arias: 
Rameau: Les Indes Galantes—Invocation and Hymn. 
Gounod: Philemon and Baucis—Berceuse. 
Romeo and Juliette—Ballade de la Reine Mab. 
Faust—Avant quitter ces lieux. 
Berlioz: Damnation de Faust—Song of the Flea, Voici des roses and Mephisto’s Serenade. 
Bizet: Les Pécheurs de Perles—L’ovage s'est calme. 
La Jolie Fille de Perth—Quand la flamme. 
Massenet: Le Jongleur de Notre Dame—Legende de la suage. 
Offenbach: Les Contes d'Hoffmann—Air de Coppelius. 
Chabrier: Le Roi malgré lui—Romance du Roi. . 
Souzay with New Symphony Orchestra of London, c. Paul Bonneau. 
Decca LXT 5260. 
Mile. Alarie is a new star, and a bright one, in the coloratura firmament. Of her 
Mozart recital, it is enough to say that the Queen of the Nighi songs are, as performances, 


* Strongly recommended. 
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easily the most polished available on modern records and that her Aleluia is the only one 
I know in which the music itself comes high on the list of skills required to get a good 
performance on to the record. One item, the Recitative and Aria, K.316, I did not know 
at all, and am much the richer for Mile. Alarie’s introduction. Souzay appears to improve 
with every record he makes. In the Schubert songs, he succeeds equally with the slow 
Ihr Bild and Der Jungling and the easier, flowing Die Forelle and Der Schiffer. Erste 
Verlust is full of lovely low notes, beautifully controlled and full. Mlle. Bonneau’s piano 
is a splendid contribution to this small gem of recorded lieder. The operatic recital is 
much less good; for one thing, there are too many items of low musical order. Who, for 
example, wants even Souzay’s rendering of ‘Even Bravest Hearts may Swell’? This, 
with the Massenet, Offenbach and Chabrier pieces, adds up to an expensive purchase for 
what one gets. The orchestral accompaniment could be bettered in places. Souzay 
sings everything, the worthy and the unworthy, to equal standards of finesse and the 


recording is excellent. 


Mozart: Piano Sonatas nos. 11 (K.331), 13 (K.333) and 15 (K.545). 
Julius Katchen. Decca LXT 5323.* 
Chopin: Nocturnes 1-10, in B flat minor, op. 9, no. 1; E flat, op. 9, no. 2; B, op. 9, no. 3; 
F, op. 15, no. 1; F sharp, op. 15, no. 2; G minor, op. 15, no. 3; C sharp minor, 
op. 27, no. 1; D flat, op. 27, no. 2; B, op. 32, no. 1; A flat, op. 32, no. 2. 
Peter Katin. Decca LXT 5122. 
Brahms: Rhapsodies in B minor and in G minor, op. 79, nos. 1 and 2. 
Wilhelm Kempff. Decca LW 5211.* 
Debussy: Preludes: Book 1. 
Albert Ferber. London DTL 93116. 
Villa-Lobos: Bachianas Brasileiras no. 4. 
Ellen Ballon. Decca LW 5279.* 


Katchen plays the three best known of Mozart’s keyboard sonatas exquisitely: all 
the familiar movements—the “Sonata for Beginners” in C (K.545), which beginners can 
never really play, the “Turkish” rondo from K.331, and the exquisite finale of K.333 in 
B flat, one of Mozart’s very finest instrumental works, come out beautifully fresh. Katin’s 
Chopin is most poetically realized; the overall effect achieved in the Nocturnes is, one 
supposes, justification of the means employed. But the purist will object to many 
waywardnesses in the pianist’s handling of what is set before him. Some examples: in 
no. 3, at the return to the first theme, the bass has octave stretches; what we hear are 
repeated bottom notes. In no. 6 we should have staccato crotchets on the second beat of 
each bar in the opening theme: we get some sostenuto near-minims! In no. 10, towards 
the end Chopin’s minuteiy direcced dynamics go for nothing. Poetry is all very well 
—and it is truly to be found in Katin’st playing—but it should be Chopin’s poetry. 
Kempiff’s rendering of Brahms’ op. 79 is absolutely first-class, and he is pleasantly recorded. 
In the first book of Debussy’s Preludes, Ferber has some successes and some failures. In 
the “West Wind’, “‘Engulfed Cathedral” and ‘‘Minstrels” pieces, his hefty, percussive 
legerdemain comes off. In the more delicate bits, ““Flaxen-haired Girl’’, “‘Puck’’, for 
example, there is too much plain weight for me. This set must be compared with Giese- 
king’s; personal tastes go for much in Debussy and where Ferber is good, he is very good. 
Ellen Ballon’s dedication to the music of Villa-Lobos is a most happy circumstance and 
again she delights with her insight into his curious but penetrating style. The “Bach” 
ingredients are craftily spot-lighted; Miss Ballon’s inverted pedal point in the 2nd move- 
ment, the foccata attack of the 4th and the general atmosphere of Bachian preludes—with 
the off-centre comment from philosopher Lobos—all are there to delight any who have 
acquired a taste for his idiom. Ellen Ballon’s performances are persuading me that 
Villa-Lobos says what he has to say better on the piano than either orchestrally or vocally. 


* Strongly recommended. t See page 80. 
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Honegger: Le Roi David. 
Danco (S), De Montmollin (MS), Martin (MS), Hamel (T), Audel (Narrator) with 
Choeurs des Jeunes de l’Eglise Nationale Vaudoise and L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romand, and 


Stravinsky: The Soldier's Tale. 
Members of L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5321-2.* 


The overall splendour in performance, and beauty of recording in King David is not 
such that certain minor criticisms should be discounted. The most irritating of several 
small faults is that the narrator—a beautiful speaking voice—is sometimes recorded much 
too loudly. Examples: “Oh Israel get thee to a Hill” and in the p-mp-mf crescendo— 
beautifully achieved by Ansermet—in Dance before the Ark, the speaking part is too loud 
for singer and orchestra to be properly heard. Though generally very good, ensemble- 
wise, the choral singing is occasionally ragged. Example: the Song (the seventeenth 
number) is most simply scored—but awkwardly sung. Danco, in an occasionally very 
high and often difficult part, is magnificent. The record would have been worth making 
as a vehicle alone for her performance of “‘Jt is not for thee as King’’ and for the magnificent 
Alleluia which follows it. 

The suite from The Soldier's Tale was made by the composer; it contains nearly all 
the music of the original theatre score. There are still many of us who dislike much of 
Stravinsky’s music. But we can listen again to this suite. It is at one and the same 
time delicious and thrilling, deeply moving and strangely elevating. The performance 
by a septet of Suisse Romande players is a fine one indeed, as is the recording. 


: Nocturnes. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LW 5283. 


Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel, op. 28,* and Death and Transfiguration, op. 24. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Reiner. RCA RB 16008. 


Barték: Concerto for Orchestra. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5305.* 


Ansermet conjures the glooming atmosphere of Nuages and all the fun of the fair 
from Fétes; the centre piece of the latter, the celebrated long crescendo, he handles with 
superb effect. Les Sirénes is also beautifully done, but something of seductiveness is lost 
by the girls having to shout in the loud passages. On the whole a satisfactory “Nocturnes” 
in an excellent recording. 

The combination, for the first time, of Fritz Reiner and the Vienna Philharmonic has 
produced a memorable Strauss performance and RCA have recorded it memorably. I 
do not know what “New Orthophonic” on the sleeve blurb means; I suspect not much 
that is new in terms of the technology of recording. But there is no doubt about the 
fidelity of what we hear. It helps Reiner’s performance; he isolates all the instrumental 
detail, and builds one feels, from the dissected parts. He is a great conductor with an 
essentially intellectual approach. Till is exquisite; as usual, a good performance of D & T 
—that delirium tremens of Superman—heightens one’s awareness of its unexpected weak- 
nesses. 

Barték’s Concerto exploits a remarkable emotional range, a fact which is revealed at 
all only when first-class playing goes into its performance and the conductor has a feeling 
for its idiom. That may sound trite; the fact remains that the work is mot an orchestral 
tour-de-force; it is a poetical conception, and its laughter and tears require a subtle touch 
for evocation. Ansermet and his orchestra provide both the spirit and the letter and 
recording is good; a satisfying issue. J. B. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Elgar: Symphony no. 1 in A flat, op. 55, and 
Concerto in E minor, op. 85, for cello and orchestra. 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli, with Navarra (cello). Pye CCL 30102-3.* 
The seemingly deliberately “period” sleeves, portraying Hans Richter and pages from 
an old Hallé programme, are strangely appropriate to this music and recall the more 
comfortable tempo of life as Elgar knew it. It was of the third movement of this Sym- 
phony that Richter declared—‘zat iss an adagio w’at Beethoven would ‘ave writ”’—and 
although Richter must have known as well as anyone else that it was nothing of the kind 
there remains to this day sufficient point in the remark for it to have been abundantly 
worth making. 
Barbirolli is a great Elgarian. He commands both the full-blooded approach which is 
essential to any display of the Symphony at its full stature and also the intimate, poetic 
reticence which is never more than momentarily absent from the pages of the cello 
Concerto in which Navarra is an admirably imaginative soloist. Both performances are 
intense and therefore satisfying. 
As recorded, the strings tend to sound harsh at high levels, but the orchestral balance 
is generally exemplary. Of the copies submitted for review the second disc is technically 
better than the first. G.N.S. 


J. S. Bach: Cantata no. 68, ‘Also hat Gott’’ and Cantata no. 70, ‘‘Wachet! Betet!”’ 
I. Reichelt (S), S. Plate (A), H. Kretschmar (T), E. Wenk (B), Kantorei der Drei- 
kénigskirche, Frankfurt, Orch. of the Collegium Musicum, c. Kurt Thomas. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50151.* 
Cantata no. 147, “Herz und Mund”. 
By the same artists. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50150.* 
Brahms: Piano music: op. 118; op. 76, 2; op. 79, 1; op. 116, 6; op. 117, 1; op. 119, 2 and 3. 
Wilhelm Backhaus. Decca LXT 5308. 


Chopin: Nocturnes, complete. 


Guiomar Novaes. Vox PL 9632 1/2. 


Mozart: Requiem, K.626. 
W. Lipp (S), E. Héngen (A), M. Dickie (T), L. Weber (B), G. der Musikfreunde, 
Pro Musica Orch. c. Horenstein. Vox DL 270. 
Mass in C, K.317; Vesperae Solemnes de Confessore, K.339. 
By the same artists. Vox PL 10,260. 
Paganini-Kreisler: Violin Concerto. 
Saint-Saéns: Third violin Concerto in B minor, op. 61. 
Campoli, London Symphony Orchestra, c. Pierino Gamba. Tagpca LXT 5302. 
Palestrina: Le Virgini; Super Flumina Babylonis: Stabat Mater. 
Academy Choir, Lecco, c. Guido Camillucci. Vox PL 9740. 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Golden Cockerel Suite. 
Suisse Romande Orch., c. Ansermet. Decca LW 5276.* 
A. Scarlatti: Two Duet Cantatas. 
Jennifer Vyvyan and Elsie Morison, sopranos; Thurston Dart, 
Desmond Dupré, viola da gamba. Oiseau-Lyre OL 501 54. 
Mozart and Verdi arias. 
Ezio Pinza, with RCA Orch., c. Leinsdorf and Wallenstein. RCA RB 16040. 
I am so enchanted by these two Bach cantata records that I find it difficult to bring 
myself to point out their not very serious defects—I think this explains the quality of the 
records better than anything. Neither has any obvious fault, it is just that technically, 
both in the sheer dry mechanics of performance and recording they are less than the 


* Strongly recommended. 
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absolute best. It is only in the dry mechanics, however; in atmosphere, fervour, what 
you will—there never will be a name for it—they are exquisite; the very spirit of Bach, 
as I understand him, is here. Here are the faults. Mixed orchestra; harpsichord and 
cello, instead of gamba, for instance. Reichelt makes a mild mess of “Mein glaubiges 
herz’’, and the soloists generally have those apologetic parlour voices at one time con- 
sidered de rigueur for Bach—but only slightly, only a suggestion, I must insist. Recording 
rather dim—you need to turn the volume up to get the music clear—not loud, clear. In 
spite of all this, no one who loves Bach should miss them. They are three of his loveliest 
works performed in his spirit. None of them are otherwise available. 

Backhaus’ Brahms record is rather an odd miscellany. Opus 118 complete, opus 119 
without the superb E flat Rhapsody (which should suit Backhaus admirably, one would 
think) and some oddments. He plays them beautifully, with a very gentle touch and in 
a restrained manner, very restrained for him, in fact, but with every little affectionate 
touch and with a life-time’s experience. If I wanted just one record of late Brahms pieces 
this would suit me well, if it were not for the absence of opus 119, no. 4; as it is the selection 
is too arbitrary for anyone wanting to collect all Brahms’ piano music—making up the 
gaps would be a heartbreaking fiddle and entail too many duplications at the best. I 
cannot make up my mind about the recording, which usually means that there is some- 
thing wrong with it, but it cannot be too bad, or I would be able to put my finger on 
something. (ne or two pieces are definitely fuzzy however. 

I am definitely allergic to Chopin—<an’t stand him, in fact—but I was enchanted by 
the records of the complete Nocturnes. What this means I will leave the reader to guess; 
I cannot decide. It is as well, I feel, to let people know at the start if any definite preju- 
dice is involved; we all have them, and they affect our judgments in ways of which we 
may not be aware. Nevertheless I have emphatic views on how Chopin should be played, 
views compounded from historical factors and long suffering from performances that 
emphasize all I dislike about him. How should Chopin be played? Like this, in my 
view. Completely fluid, but quite unsentimental, with the delicate adjustments of 
tempo dictated by musical, not emotional factors; clear clean touch and most discreet 
pedalling, and a cantilena of classical purity and line (just how our contemporary 
Mme. X does not sing Bellini, in fact) and with ornaments and florid passages taken with 
unhurried precision. Add to this a warm, unvaryingly beautiful tone, and the picture is 
complete. The recording varies wildly from piece to piece. Some of the pieces are 
recorded with startling fidelity, some (particularly near the centre of the record) with 
brittle mush, and there is every intermediate state. At no point, however, is the recording 
so bad as to invalidate the record altogether, and the performance (readers might sample 
opus 15, no. 2 for its qualities) is very good. Perhaps it is the sheer joy of such honest 
piano playing that has endeared the records to me. There are two other complete 
recordings, by Rubinstein and Askenase, and a third, by Peter Katin,* seems to be on the 
way. I have not heard them, but know Rubinstein’s Chopin from the past; as a purely 
personal reaction, I doubt if I shall ever like a performance better than the present. But 
be warned by my opening remarks. 

I was delighted by my colleague J.B.’s remarks about the Horenstein Beethoven 9. 
This undistinguished record is treated as Holy Writ in certain places, which only shows 
how far we have descended into the abyss. (The one great Beethoven conductor left 
alive is, I hear, due for canonization this year, in spite of the way he throws away the 
coda of the first movement of B’s Ninth.) Well, this is by way of introduction to some 
Mozart records by Horenstein. But my first warning is a technical one. On putting on 
the record of the Requiem, I was taken aback to hear some shuffling noises, followed by 
muffied curses; then as I listened, there burst on my horrified ears the following dreadful 
imprecation: “Hate! Looks per peet you are!” On examining my pickup stylus I found 
a ball of hard-core an eighth of an inch thick adhering to it. Clean these records carefully 
before you play them; only after several playings did they reveal their true nature, which 
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is that of very decent recordings not quite in the top class. The eccentric Latin proved 
to be the only example. The performances are all of the brisk unsubtle type of this 
conductor's Ninth of Beethoven. This is at its worst in the Vespers, while the Requiem 
is the best performance. There are three other versions of this work available, and some 
time ago there was a performance by de Sabata on 78s. The de Sabata was very dramatic 
in a nineteenth-century sort of way, and its only rival at the time, the Krips, came in for 
a lot of praise. In spite of its obvious faults, I preferred the de Sabata, if only because the 
Krips was so jolly; a form of the gruesome not intended by Mozart. It says something 
for Horenstein that he avoids both pitfalls. Sensible tempi and a just appreciation of 
the dramatic elements in this hair-raising masterpiece are a feature of his reading. Sing- 
ing and playing are good (but one remembers the star-studded cast of the de Sabata— 
ravishing singing by four veterans) ; I liked particularly the fresh tenor of Murray Dickie; 
but it is as a well balanced team that they shine. Good but not distinguished; hear the 
DGM and perhaps the DTL first. The same remarks apply to the Mass, K.317, with 
its brilliance and glittering ceremonial air; but the Vespers, I feel, bounce along all too 
jauntily. The famous ‘“Laudate Dominum’’ almost startles by its sudden calm, in this 
context. However, they are allenjoyable. There is a very fine booklet by H. C. Robbins 
Landon given with the Reguiem which bears an enhanced price. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous. The Paganini-Kreisle: Concerto went right over 
my head without making the least impression—I found it difficult to listen to it without 
my attention wandering. Kreisler turns a pretty tune, in his own works, and Paganini 
should at least be exciting; but an endless stream of empty notes was all I could hear in 
this; how awful to have to learn it. The Saint-Saéns found me playing a sort of game 
in the last movement; how vulgar can he get? I had not heard it before, and found my- 
self saying ‘“‘No, he can’t be going to do that”’ as the signs came round that he was—and 
he always did. There is a passage at the end, in the brass, that leaves the similar one in 
the Franck Symphony standing. Recording is simply magnificent, and performance full 
of an unctuous slickness. 

A sad lack of editorial modesty is evident in the record of Palestrina’s Motets, efc., 
Camillucci not only appearing in large type as the conductor, but also as the writer of the 
(somewhat complacent) sleeve note, and also, I fear, as the editor. I was hearing Le 
Virgini for the first time, and I must say it sounded delightful, fresh, animated, with 
exquisitely pure style; but the Stabat Mater is restless, with dynamics that suggest the 
ubiquitous Camillucci rather than Palestrina. There is no good version of Super Flumina 
apart from this one, Le Virgini is a first recording, and I was astonished to find that this 
the first LP version of Stabat Mater. Recording is excellent, so in spite of my nasty 
stylistic suspicions, this record gets a qualified recommendation. 

Hi-Fi fiends will rejoice in the Golden Cockerel Suite—one of those fantastic recordings 
of a fantastic score that send the guest home green with envy, or send him off to buy the 
thing, just to see if it could, by any chance, sound better on his own machine. I rejoice 
unrepentantly in the luscious music, and the performance is first rate; but the recording 
is a thing to wonder at. 

Alessandro Scarlatti’s duet cantatas are of importance, and this is a first recording of 
any of them. They are lovely works, with a unique flavour; the vast length of them (a 
whole well-filled LP side apiece) is a marvel only because of the superb sense of structure 
their unfolding reveals, and because their serene and lofty beauty fills every minute of 
their length; they certainly do not seem long. The performance is very good. Jennifer 
Vyvyan in particular has improved since her records of The Turn of the Screw. She is 
singing more steadily, and has improved her enunciation of words—-she no longer pinches 
them as if they were too precious to let past her teeth. Harpsichord and gamba, and the 
editing of Thurston Dart, ensure an authentic performance. Two small points of criti- 
cism. My copy had several moments of groove distortion—splitting noises that have 
nothing to do with music distortion—and there is so curious an ending to the second 
Cantata that, although I am sure Dart knew what he was doing, the effect is that of 
panic at the control board. 
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The Pinza record is a puzzle. Magnificent singing, in the main, but—when were these 
recordings made? The recording is exceptionally good, so good that I feel certain they 
are not dubbings from the inter-war years when American recording was particularly 
nasty; besides, the orchestra is the RCA; consultation of WERM suggests sometime 
between 1951 and 1955. The voice, in some arias, sounds so fresh and youthful; the 
Catalogue song, the first on the Mozart side, startles with its clear vigour. On the other 
hand, there is some doubtful intonation elsewhere on this side, and the “Deh vieni alla 
Jinestra” is thin and shaky. The Verdi is wholly admirable, excerpts from Don Carlo, 
Simon Boccanegra, Nabucco, and Vespri Siciliant being declaimed with power and majesty 
and sung with beauty and style. Very satisfactory, and a memento of fine singing. 

P. j. P. 

Debussy: La Mer, and 
Ibert: Ports of Call. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, c. Miinch. RCA RB 16039.* 
Smetana: Vitava. 
Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsody no. 1, op. 11. 
Koddly: Dances of Galanta, and 
Dvotdk: Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Perlea. Vox PL 9500. 
Elgar: Falstaff. 

London Symphony Orchestra, c. the composer. His Master’s Voice BLP 1ogo.* 

Debussy is perhaps the most difficult of all great composers to abstract clichés from. 
Nineteen out of every score of sea-epics filmed with music, from technicolor pirates to 
sober documentaries, quote chunks of La Mer as musical commentary. One recognizes 
them instantly in the cinema. Yet listening to the real thing, one cannot pick out the 
stolen phrases, the copied tricks. One only knows that this is the most plagueing, evo- 
cative score in all romantic music. The work really comes to life in this marvellous per- 
formance. The recording of both sides is truly splendid. Ibert’s Escales is music of a 
much simpler kind. It is easy to be Spanish, Sicilian and Algerian when you are asclever 
as Ibert, and Miinch makes it sound almost convincing. From the Midi to Central Europe; 
from sunny subtlety to rawboned big-drummery: obvious and brazen though Smetana, 
Enesco, Kodaly and Dvof4k may sound in Vox’ new musical ride from Vitava to Danube, 
passionate nationalisms save all four works from banality. Played all at once, however, 
they are too much for the stomach. They are most competently performed and excellently 
recorded. 

Elgar’s own account of Falstaff is, of course, a treasure whose lustres we know. This 
LP dubbing of the twenty-six-year-old HMV recording has come off surprisingly well. 
Dynamics are low generally and string-tone is on the thin side throughout. But the 
overall effect is splendid enough for one to feel the re-recording to have been well worth 
while, quality-wise. As to the performance: in spite of some fussiness in clarifying the 
separation of themes and episodes the essence and the greatness are there—Edward Elgar 
knew well enough what he had wrought in this score. 


Mozart: String Quartets in E flat (K.428) and B flat (K.458). 
The Barchet Quartet. Vox PL 9540.* 
Schumann: Trios in D minor, op. 63, and G minor, op. 110. 
Trio di Bolzano. Vox PL 9920. 
Richard Strauss: Sonata for cello and piano in F, op. 6, and 
Brahms: Sonata for cello and piano in E minor, op. 38. 
Joseph Schuster and Friedrich Wiihrer. Vox PL gg10.* 
Barchet’s latest is the best of their Mozart recordings to date. In the relatively few 
years of LP one has been able, almost, to watch this ensemble mature. They play, 


* Strongly recommended. 
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here, so uncommonly well and are recorded so beautifully that their Hunt Quartet 
(K.458) might easily become the standard issue of that favourite work and remain so for 
some long time to come. 

The Schumann issue is good all round, though for the D minor work comparison with 
Brunswick's issue, AXTL 1014 (Mannes-Gimpel-Silva) is a useful check. Why is op. 110 
considered by the pundits to be so very inferior to op. 63? It is true that Schumann was 
ill and exhausted at the time of its composition: and its sonata movements are loosely 
conceived. But elsewhere, in much that Schumann wrote, this discursive tossing about 
of epigrammatic themes is accepted as merely a hall-mark of his genius. Incidentally, 
Schumann did not write a finer scherzo than that of op. 110, except perhaps that of the 
C major Symphony to which it is thematically akin. 

Schuster and Wiihrer give an entirely satisfying account of Brahms’ cello Sonata. 
There are other good versions available, but I can see no reason for strong preferences, 
unless one wants the Strauss work. This is played magnificently. A student piece, 
nowhere recognizably Strauss, it is full of good cello tunes and grateful pianistics. Like 
much of the music of young European composers of the 1880s and thereabouts, it is 
basically Mendelssohnian. In fact, five out of six listeners who do not know it will, when 
offered the last movement, guess Mendelssohn immediately. Artists as good as these 
present cannot easily go wrong with music like this. J.B. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of Taz Music Review. 
KELLER’S ELGAR 


Sirx,—Reading Hans Keller's article ‘‘Elgar the Progressive’’ in the November issue was most 
interesting and provocative. I think he may have something there with his “discovery’’ of 
Elgar’s un-‘‘folksy’’ modality. Perhaps this is why Elgar's music has an “elusive English 
quality”, whieh 5 “Ruminations” in the May 1957 number of this journal. 

But even Keller's persuasive style cannot make me see the error of my ways in describing 
some of Elgar's music as producing the impression of “motion for motion’s sake—of extraordinary 
hustling and bustling that leads nowhere”’. Having followed Keller's suggestion to ‘‘have another 
look at the score’’, to any te Keller's thesis seems to me 
to involve @ fault in logic—nay, a thorough-going nom sequitur . He wants me to re-examine 
the question of texture and sort of aimless activity” (my quotes) that mar Elgar’s scores 
(for me) and find them * ‘not guilty” by reason of their modality. e may be quite right in stating 
that * ‘Helm’s criticism sets in at the precise point where Elgar's modal ten cy surges further 
afield’’, but I fail to see what the one thing has to do with the other. I was criticizing the fact 
that (for me) there are too many notes in such passages, which, as a result, seem (to me) unmoti- 
vated. I am not aware that waste motion becomes purposeful when given the modal treatment. 
But if this should in fact be so, composition will be a much less arduous affair in the future. 
One doesn’t worry too much about what the voices are doing, or whether the texture is too thick. 
One takes care that he maintains a proper balance of modality and tonal penta-scale 
and rests assured that these subtleties will more than atone any other deficiencies. 


To the Editor of Taz Music Review. 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 
Srr,—John Boulton’s letter shows us what happens when a dilettante tries to give expert 
music critics do most of the time anyway. Every real musician is born with the “discovery” 
Mr. Boulton has made and thinks I have made, otherwise he would be unable to play and teach, 
or compose, in the first place. am a hoerified ¢0 realise how musician's cnn look 


Yours faithfully, : 
Everett 
50, Willow Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
oth December, 1957. 
s 


THE MUSIC REVIEW 


to what I trust is a musical mind, but there is nothing I can do about such illusions except where 
the misguided person in question happens to be my pupil. So far as Mr. Boulton is concerned, 
I can only request him not to continue to write my biography, a task for which he is not equipped. 

The reason why I am writing at all is to remove any possible g about functional 
analysis which Mr. Boulton’ may create in the minds of those who have not heard my 
wordless method (and I pia Mr. Boulton himself to be one of them). He wants to know 
what is new about FA. The reply is—bac nd unity brought to the fore, and unambiguously 
defined by way of musical thought alone. “Background” refers, of course, to the back of both the 
composer's and the understanding listener's mind: I analyze the listener's own intuitive under- 
standing as much as the composer's creative intuition. As for “who [sic] precisely I am aiming 
to teach’’, I am addressing myself, believe it or not, to all who are interested. Reactions to my 


first wordless FA show that proportionately, my appreciative audience is pretty evenly distributed 


ding—has in fact proved immeasurably wider than I hoped, but I should be the last to 
deny that it is too early to point to a victory of musical over unmusical analysis. We shall see. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hans 


To the Editor of Taz Music Review. gett J 8 
anuary, 1958. 
HAYDN 


Str,—Professor O. E. Deutsch, in his review of the Hoboken Haydn Catalogue (Music Review 
XVIII, no. 4, p. 332), cites my book on Haydn's Symphonies concerning a vexed textual problem 
in the Trio of Symphony no. 40. He writes:—‘An even more serious matter is the bassoon in 
Sym poe xe no. 40: Hoboken lists no bassoon part and says (p. 44), “eine Fagottstimme wie in 
der GA kommt darin nicht vor’. It seems scarcely credible that Hoboken could have overiwo%ed 
the autograph’s “‘Fagotto”’ placed as was Haydn’s custom at that time in the bass stave ‘~e 
Landon, p. 677). The strings have rests. GA version (series I, vol. 3, p. 1%o: the la. ge 
notes, not those in smaller type!) is thus entirely correct’. 

Dr. van Hoboken recently sent me photographs of the Trio in question from Haydn's autc - 


phs 
graph, which is now in the British Museum. I should add that my information on the textnai 
points in the Sema was received by letter, before the MS. was left to the British Museum; 


and that unfortunately I could not examine the autograph personally until after my bo. ‘ad 

been printed. The qutepeeat shows exactly the reverse of what I state in my book, i.¢.: (1) cho 

bassoon is not listed; (2) the do not have rests, but double the winds; (3) the version cf 

the GA in smaller type is right. is textual of the Trio, moreover, is borne out by two 
Budapest. 


sets of parts—one incomplete—in the Esterhazy ives at 


CORRIGENDA 


Volume XVIII, p. 334, penultimate line: 
the date of the opera Lo Speziale should read 1768. 


Volume XVIII, p. 341, the sentence beginning in line 31 should read 
. There is no sense in the Viennese critic's sneering joke about Berg's early piano Variations 
(‘no theme and twelve variations on it”—gleefully repeated by 
in my book on Aljan Berg (Calder, London, 1957) for the first tine 
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| among composers, teachers, practical musicians, musicologists, critics, amateur musicians, an 
14 
q 
Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Rossins Lanpon. 
= = 
: 
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FIRST COMPLETE RECORCING 


KRAE EE 
Richard Strauss 


All who, for more than four years now, have delighted in the duet from Arabella 
sung on LW 5029 by Lisa Della Casa and Hilde Gueden, will be thrilled to know 
that these two fine artists now feature in a complete full frequency range recording 
of the work, Of course, there may be some who have not made the acquaintance of 
LW $029-this is their loss. Even so, they are bound to know that Lisa Della Casa 
is without question the finest Arabella in the world today. The part calls for just that 
radiance which makes her voice outstandingly beautiful, while she meets its frighten- 
ingly severe demands with exquisite, soaring ease. Indeed, we would make so bold 
as to suggest that the whole cast is the finest which could be assembled for a recording 
of this work. Since the technical quality of the reco: ds will, we know, speak eloquently 
enough for itself, it seems to us that here, at last, is an extremely desirable Arabella. 


HILDE GUEDEN 
GEORGE LONDON 
ANTON DERMOTA 


GEORG SOLTI 
LXT $403-6 


German|English libretto with thematic index: 10/- 
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